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SALUTATORY 


N ASSUMING the office of Secretary of the Wisconsin 

Teachers Association, I am not unmindful of the great 
responsibility with which I am entrusted. Under the lead- 
ership of the retiring secretary, E. G. Doudna, the Asso- 
ciation has developed from an humble beginning to a 
strong, virile force for the betterment of the teaching pro- 
fession in Wisconsin. It is an institution of well-balanced 
activities, alert to changing educational conditions, and ag- 
gressive in support of policies that make for greater effi- 
ciency in education and higher ideals in the profession. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education is recognized na- 
tionally as a leader in educational journalism. Its pages 
have constantly carried information and inspiration to Wis- 
consin teachers. The keen interpretation of educational 
movements carried in its columns has frequently clarified 
the atmosphere and pointed the way to educational progress, 
and its loyal support of the great Wisconsin program of 
education initiated and directed by the State Department 
has assisted materially in accomplishing what appears to be 
the beginning of a new chapter in the state’s educational 
achievement. 


That the Association has the confidence of the teachers is 
attested by the fact that more than seventy-five percent are 
actively enrolled as members. This is, of course, the Asso- 
ciation’s most valuable asset. 


The high standards of the Association and of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education will be difficult to maintain. I can 
only pledge my best efforts and express the hope that they 
may warrant the continued interest of the great teacher body 
of the state, to the end that the Association may carry on 
the work so effectively initiated under Mr. Doudna’s lead- 


ership. , 
B. E. McCormick 























The Value of Education to the State 


By WILLIAM L. Crow, Lawrence College 


OT so very long ago education 
was the privilege of a favored 
few; and those who were advo- 

cating a broadening of the opportuni- 
ties of education through the instru- 
mentality of the state were receiving a 
retort something like this: “If you ex- 
pect us to put our hands in our pockets 
to provide education for the other man’s 
children, you might as well insist, in 
addition, that we buy their food and 
clothing.” But the advocates of state- 
provided education won the argument; 
so that today, not only are govern- 
ments providing free education for ev- 
erybody’s children, but the attendance 
at a single state university in the United 
States is greater than the whole former 
educated population of a nation. Those 
who gave answer that they could not 
provide education for other people’s 
children, gave up the contest, I think, 
not because they analyzed the true sig- 
nificance of education in its relation to 
the state, but because of a vague feel- 
ing of public duty, coupled with a grow- 
ing economic means of fulfilling that 
duty at least in a measure. 


If education is of any use to the 
state, certainly the state itself should 
be the first to recognize its value, even 
on the most utilitarian of grounds; viz., 
that the education of the people would 
insure the stability, financial prosper- 
ity, and perpetuity of the state. In or- 
der to get data, I examined the consti- 
tutions of some of the newer states of 
Europe, to determine the emphasis put 
on education. To this end I wish to 
present the situation in Germany, Jugo- 
slavia, Poland, Danzig, and Finland. 
Germany devotes nine articles to edu- 
cation, beginning with the majestic 
sentence that compulsory education 
shall be universal, then stating that pub- 
lic education shall be provided up to 
the end of the eighteenth year, and end- 
ing with the particularization that edu- 


cation shall develop morality, civic 
sentiments, and personal and vocational] 
efficiency. Jugoslavia provides for the 
establishment of state universities and 
technical schools, and completes the 
program by stating that all schools 
must teach moral uplift and broad na- 
tional ideals in the spirit of national] 
unity and religious tolerance. Finland 
supports her elementary schools, and 
at the top provides a university and in- 
stitutions for instruction in the tech- 
nical professions, in agriculture, in 
commerce and navigation, and in the 
fine arts. Danzig and Poland, in addi- 
tion to the traditional program of edu- 
cation by the state, strike a new note, 
challenging in its intellectual import, 
that the gifted and unusually able chil- 
dren of the poor will receive support 
from public funds in order to attend ad- 
vanced schools and universities. It is 
a tremendous step from the conception 
that education is for a selected few who 
have the means, to the ideal that edu- 
cation is for the gifted few even if they 
have not the means. One index of the 
giant strides we have made in our ap- 
preciation of values is the fact that 
some governments are ranking pover- 
ty’s genius along with such values as 
coal and iron. 


Granted that the state is interested 
in education and therefore will promote 
it by public funds, what then, you ask, 
are some of the specific values of edu- 
cation to the state? 


Let me take one that is of great im- 
portance, but which you will not rank 
at the top, perhaps, in a list of values. 
Education adds to the material pros- 
perity of the state. Material prosper- 
ity is not to be despised if it is used, 
not as an end in itself, but as a basis 
for a new elevation of genius and char- 
acter. Two things are necessary to 
make a state prosperous: natural re 
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sources and intelligence. But of the 
two I would rank intelligence far above 
natural resources. I would rather cast 
my lot with American genius on the 
Sahara than with peon stupidity on the 
gold and silver mines of Mexico. The 
desert would soon be nursed into a para- 
dise; while the Mexican mines would 
yield only niggardly of scraggly metal, 
and abundantly of treachery and crime. 
Not long ago the Bloomingdale Brothers 
bought some New York City real estate 
at $315 a square foot, or at the rate of 
$13,721,400 an acre. As nature was 
good enough not to place precious stones 
in the soil, the only way you can ac- 
count for such value, applying whatever 
mathematics you will, is by beginning 
with the algebraic expression, “Let x 
equal human intelligence, education, 
and energy.” There are no Du Pont or 
General Motors or General Electric or 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
companies in Mexico or Turkey, and 
the reason is not because those coun- 
tries lack the raw materials for the de- 
velopment of such enterprises, but be- 
cause there is lacking that development 
which takes place inside the skulls of 
men. It has been well said that the 
greatest thing in the financial system of 
the United States is not the gold stand- 
ard, but the intelligence standard. No 
wonder, then, that the newer, thinking 
nations have written into the supreme 
law of their land: “The gifted poor 
shall receive a university education at 
the expense of the state.” 


Another contribution of education to 
the state is that it produces a common 
morale in thinking. At one time a 
great chasm yawned between the col- 
onies and Great Britain; but a general 
education, a thorough understanding of 
kindred ideals, the inculcation of the 
basic ideas of the great thinkers in sci- 
ence, law, and philosophy, closed up the 
temporary gap in a remarkably short 
time, and today we are closer than ever 
before in the history of English speak- 
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ing peoples, for we are now reunited in 
a brotherhood of intelligence. If you 
were to ask me what has been the great- 
est factor in healing the dreadful 
wounds of the Civil War, and in bring- 
ing the North and South together in 
such a way that the very designations 
have nearly passed away, I should say 
it was because we have read the same 
literature, sung the same songs, sat at 
the feet of teachers with the same 
foundation training—in other words, it 
is because we have come in contact with 
the same fundamentals in our educa- 
tional system. The business of oblit- 
eration would have been materially 
hastened had it not been for the con- 
tacts of those embittered individuals 
who were not intellectually great 
enough to say with Abraham Lincoln: 
“With malice toward none .. .” 
Education—that is, education of the 
right sort, and properly directed— 
breaks the apparent impasse of class 
conflicts; education smothers easy revo- 
lutions before they break; education 
makes us tolerant in the realm of re- 
ligion; education heals the wounds of 
war; education inspires us to service 
toward our unfortunate fellow men; 
education creates the ideal of brother- 
hood. From education, therefore, comes 
that thought-morale which can pre- 
serve the stability of nations. Chan- 
cellor Hadley of Washington Univer- 
sity, indicating the value of parallel ed- 
ucation of the poor and the rich, the 
poor to be aided by a system of scholar- 
ships, said this: “I can picture a situa- 
tion where such influences might be of 
the greatest importance. If the presi- 
dent of a great railroad and the presi- 
dent of a great labor union had attended 
the same school, studied from the same 
books, belonged to the same clubs, 
played on the same athletic teams, what 
influence would such association have 
if they sat facing each other across the 
council table to adjust differences that 
would affect the industrial and social 
peace of the country.” 
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As a third contribution of education 
to the state I would indicate the promo- 
tion of international peace. I discredit 
at once all spectacular processes, which 
blaze like a skyrocket, but soon sink to 
earth, blinding the eyes, and leaving a 
greater darkness than there was before. 
In such a category I would place Ed- 
ward Bok’s $100,000 prize and the 
peace ship that was fitted out at the ex- 
pense of Henry Ford. Neither would I 
pin my faith to World Courts, Disarma- 
ment Conferences, or Leagues of Na- 
tions, except as they become the logical 
machinery for executing an intelligent 
international will, disciplined in the 
schools of half a hundred nations. The 
old education—if such it can be called— 
was built up by formula-directed diplo- 
mats, war-disciplined generals, and 
power-mad rulers for the international 
purposes of greed, power, and imperial- 
ism. The new education will make the 
individual satisfied with the gifts of 
books and the joy of intellectual com- 
radeship, built up by those retiring and 
untiring individuals who wear no silk 
hats, have not learned the discipline of 
war, who do not lust for power, and 
who know how to work in their shirt- 
sleeves—the common, everyday school 
teachers of the world. In furtherance 
of the ideal of mutual interests in edu- 
cation and educational procedure, stu- 
dents and teachers and professors have 
to some extent been, and can to a much 
greater extent be, exchanged between 
the higher institutions of learning in 
various countries. International con- 
ferences of education—in my opinion 
many times more powerful than confer- 
ences of politicians and tinhaloed diplo- 
mats—would also help in developing 
those common interests. We have had 
some worthwhile conferences in the 
past, but not enough. Of such, I would 
mention the Institute of International 
Education, the Imperial Education Con- 
gress of London, and the World Con- 
ference on Education. Such emphasis, 
carried out not by spasmodic attempts, 
but through consistent and prolonged 
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effort, would be of immense value in 
teaching us to think in terms of the 
whole world, and not in terms of a badly 
misunderstood part. When the stu. 
dents and teachers of the world are 
united in common purpose, following in- 
tellectual standards worthy of the most 
gifted minds, instead of gross, ignorant, 
beastly impulse, it cannot be written 
again, as it was written after the World 
War: 


“The huge Pied Piper, in a giant dance 
Began his pipings on the fields of 


France. 
* * * 
He piped and he jigged of fear and 
hate, 


Of love of country and glory of state, 

And he piped of God and piped of 
Man— 

This giant jester, this Charlatan. 

* * * 

And four crazed years, under winds 
and the moon, 

The millions followed in a_ jigging 
rigadoon.” 


In other words, we would not be help- 
less children following the Pied Piper 
of War, but full-grown, intellectual 
men, pointing the way to the rationale 
of international and everlasting peace. 


Very close to education in its relation 
to world peace is education in present- 
ing a rational conception of national- 
ism. I say this because there is com- 
ing, and has been coming for a long 
time, not especially from our schools, 
but from our politicians and yellow 
journals, a dangerous idea of patriotism 
which exalts our nation at the expense 
of others, which teaches the idiotic doc- 
trine of absolute isolation on questions 
of international concern; which spreads 
the dogma of bigoted, selfish, narrow, 
ignorant nationalism; which follows 
the leadership, exemplified by Stephen 
Decatur, when he said, “My country, 
right or wrong.” The purpose of edu- 
cation is to create a healthy patriotic 
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impulse, and then to lead it in the way 
of enlightenment. I would admire him 
who worships at the shrine of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln; but I hate that 
quality in him which would belittle the 
heroes of another nation. It is a great 
thing to love America—to love her for 
what she is and what she stands for— 
to kiss the silken folds of her national 
emblem, the stars and stripes; but it is 
an ignominious thing to despise Ger- 
mans or Russians, or to love negroes or 
Italians for political or selfish purposes. 
To glorify our system of government, 
our laws, and our Constitution with the 
statement that the world will never see 
its equal, is to admit at once your stu- 
pendous ignorance, and to qualify you 
immediately as a Fourth of July orator 
or as mayor of Chicago. In the name 
of true patriotism you must modify 
your hypersensitive national esteem 
with a little mixture of international 
good-will; forget your little self and 
your ward politics for some understand- 
ing of others; and cease browbeating 
your helpless neighbors, extending them 
a handful of unselfish aid from the 
larder of your limitless resources. The 
only way to a rational perspective is 
through broad, deep, true, friendly, 
positive education in our schools and 
universities. 


Education can bring about a refine- 
ment of our governmental system. 
Those who think that there is nothing 
to criticize about our government are 
just plainly and unequivocally ignorant. 
No, I do not mean that our first duty is 
to shoot holes through our govern- 
mental fabric with our anti-politician 
popguns. But I do mean that the citi- 
zenry should be intelligent enough and 
informed enough to distinguish between 
the governmental gifts of politicians 
and the governmental gifts of logicians. 
William Gladstone said of our Constitu- 
tion that it was the most wonderful 
document ever struck off in a given mo- 
ment by the hand of man. But do not 
let that somewhat dubious statement 
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pass for liberal education in political 
science, or lull you into a feeling that 
we have uttered the last word in gov- 
ernment. I am a great admirer of our 
Constitution, of the gifted men who 
helped to frame it, and the great men 
who took a hand in its interpretation. 
But there are some things in it that 
will not and ought not to stand forever. 
There are many problems of govern- 
ment—national, state, and local—that 
can be intelligently approached only by 
an educated mind. In my opinion— 
many politicians to the contrary not- 
withstanding—in my opinion we will be 
handicapped in our governmental suc- 
cess so long as we employ the long bal- 
lot, voting in some places for as many 
as three feet of candidates on a printed 
sheet. But whether we shall ever have 
the short ballot depends to a large ex- 
tent on the kind of training our stu- 
dents receive in the schools. The newer 
devices of government are clamoring 
for a chance to reveal their merits or 
demerits, but ignorance and fear make 
us cautious about engaging in too much 
governmental experimentation. Pro- 
portional representation is rather old 
in Europe, but new in the United States. 
Preferential voting, cumulative voting, 
commission government in cities, the 
unicameral system in states, city man- 
ager and county manager systems—all 
these and many more need an intelli- 
gent educated citizenry, first for their 
consideration, and second for their op- 
eration if their employment has been 
determined upon. Let me state again 
that the refinement of governmental 
machinery needs more than an ordinary 
application of an ordinary education. 


It might not be amiss to present 
some concrete suggestions for making 
education of greater value to the state. 
In spite of the fact that boards of edu- 
cation do not build high schools big 
enough to supply the growing demand 
for secondary education, and in spite 
of the fact that our universities are 
teeming with their multiplied thou- 








sands, education does not extend far 
enough. Just a few years ago, John J. 
Pershing, reviewing the statistics ob- 
tained from the draft, said: “The il- 
literacy of the young manhood of the 
country is a disgrace to any nation, 
and more particularly to the greatest 
nation on earth. We have wondered at 
the large number of slackers, but men 
who could neither read nor write, and 
who had never read the Constitution, 
could not understand their obligation.” 

‘ducation in the various countries of 
the world must place much greater em- 
phasis on international friendship 
through the proper teaching of such 
subjects as geography and history, the 
latter written by scholars, with a schol- 
ar’s point of view and in the interest 
of true scholarship. Education must 
promote the spirit of international con- 
ciliation by awakening an intelligent, 
romantic, fraternal interest in other 
lands and in other peoples through pic- 
tures, literature, and foreign languages. 
Education must be based upon truth. 
“For the most part,” says Jonathan 
French Scott in his interesting little 
book called The Menace of Nationalism 
in Education, “teachers and writers of 
textbooks are unconscious that they dis- 
tort the truth. Patriotism they con- 
ceive as one of the highest virtues. 
And all too frequently they fail to dis- 
tinguish between a true, quiet, self-sac- 
rificing love of country and that bla- 
tant, egotistical nationalism which in 
the United States, for example, has 
passed under the title of ‘one hundred 
percent Americanism.’ ” 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said: 
“God grant that not only the love of 
liberty but a thorough knowledge of 
the rights of man may pervade all the 
nations of the earth, so that a philoso- 
pher may set his foot anywhere on its 
surface and say, “This is my country.’ ” 
With due apologies to him, we might 
write another statement carrying a 
great suggestion: God grant that every 
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nation may so conduct its educational 
policies in the interest of peace, sane 
nationalism, and international friend- 
ship, that a man from another part of 
the world may say, “The education that 
I received in my own country makes 
me feel at home here.” 


IN DEFENCE OF YOUTH 
By ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW 


We call them wrong! 
blind, 

Imputing evil as our grandsires did, 
When we explored new realms with feet 
and mind, 
Uncovering what 
and hid! 

The dreams, the wanton fantasies are 
there, 

As you and I once knew them, loved 
them, till 

We came to staleness and to foolish fear 

Lest something change, be different, 
jolt our will! 

Tis life they seek, not sin, no sordid 
thing, 

But joy in health, and beauty, and in all 

The urge of thrilling bodies that would 
sing 

And freely dance 
earth’s call. 

Let’s laugh with them, full knowing 
that when tried 

By Truth or Duty, Youth is on God's 
side! 


God pity us, the 


old fogies damned 


with laughter at 


—Congregationalist 


If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from 
him. An investment in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best interest. 

—Benjamin Franklin 


A specialist is a man who knows 
more and more about less and less. 
—Dr. Wm. Mayo 
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You Alone Know 


OU can fool most everybody else, but YOURSELF—NEVER! 

You know whether you are any nearer your goal this minute than 
you were six months ago or six years ago. 

You know exactly how doggedly, day in and day out, you have 





studied and worked to perfect yourself. 
You know whether you have spent more time in hoping and dreaming than 
in multiplying effort. 


You know how easy a mark you have been for alibis of seventy different: 


kinds. 
You know exactly how much spare hours have meant to you. 


You know whether you have thought there was “plenty of time” or whether 


you were insistent upon arriving. 

You know whether that glorious vision of your goal, which gripped ‘you 
last year and made everything else seem secondary has been dimmed 
because you have ceased to care. 

You know whether your ideals have often been traded for passing 
pleasure. 

You know the sacrifices you have made to lift yourself onto a higher level. 

You know with what determination you have refused to be disheartened 
when results were slow in coming. 

You know—and you only—the price you have paid, or have refused to pay, 
to make good on your promise to “arrive.” 

And knowing these things, as no one else can know them, can you honestly 
say that you are making real progress—that you are actually getting 
somewhere ? 

You may keep the secret to yourself, but You know! 


| 




















The Philippine School System 


By MANLY SHARP, Chippewa Falls 


This article is based on the writer’s 
own experience as a teacher in the Phil- 
ippines. For over two years he was 
employed by the Philippine Bureau of 
Education, in whose service he visited 
the most important islands, cities, and 
schools of the archipelago in an attempt 
to make an extensive and comprehen- 
sive study of the school system. In 
making personal observations and in- 
vestigations he spent days, weeks, and 
months on hikes, horse back rides, and 
inter-island excursions. 


MPERFECT though it is, the educa- 
© tional system used in the Philip- 

pines has, in a large measure, been 
responsible for the tremendous prog- 
ress made there during the last quar- 
ter century. 
we find a primitive people which have 
made like progress. Before America 
came there were no roads—only cara- 
bao trails. Tropical diseases of all 
kinds were killing the people off by the 
thousands. There were no sewerage 
systems—not even in Manila, the Pearl 
of the Orient. Dogs and hogs were 
the scavengers. Thousands of lepers 
and insane people were running at 
large. There were no doctors, nurses, 
or hospitals in the provinces. People 
knew nothing about germs, the cause 
of disease and sickness, or about vac- 
cination and inoculation to prevent dis- 
ease. Ninety-five percent of the peo- 
ple were illiterate; today only sixty- 
three percent are illiterate. 


The great educational experiment 
was begun in the Philippines at the 
opening of the twentieth century. 
Shortly after the American annexation 
of the Philippines a school system was 
established which was intended to give 
every boy and girl a free public educa- 
tion. And today the younger genera- 
tion from Borneo to Formosa, a dis- 


Nowhere in history can 


tance of a thousand miles, speaks Eng- 
lish. Primary, intermediate, and sec- 
ondary schools were founded in prac- 
tically every province. Some trade and 
agricultural schools were established. 
Normal schools, a college of agriculture, 
and a Philippine university were built. 
As Spain built her churches, so Amer- 
ica built her schools, even in the remote 
and mountainous portions of the islands, 
Large numbers of trained teachers, 
most of whom were college and normal 
graduates, went to the islands in the 
face of hardship and danger—often to 
remote and almost inaccessible places 
among wild and hostile people—to or- 
ganize and maintain this vast system. 
In 1901 a thousand American teachers 
sailed to the islands on one ship, the 
transport Thomas. In 1903 twenty-one 
percent of all the teachers were Amer- 
ican, but the number gradually dimin- 
ished as the Filipinos took their places. 
At the present time only three hundred, 
or one percent of the total, remain in 
the service. This Filipinization of the 
teaching staff has lowered the quality 
of teaching standards greatly, for the 
majority of the Filipino teachers have 
less than two years of high school edu- 
cation. 

English was made the medium of ex- 
pression because it was realized that a 
people of forty-three distinct linguistic 
groups and eighty-seven distinct dia- 
lects should have a common language 
if they were to progress. 

With the building of schools went the 
erection of hospitals in the provinces. 
the training of doctors and nurses, the 
segregation of lepers, the digging of 
hundreds of artesian wells, the building 
of roads,. railroads, and trails in the 
mountain provinces. The benefits and 
privileges of our constitution were ex- 
tended to the Philippine people. In 
fact, everything possible was done to 
help them to progress. 
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In this great educational experiment 
8,000 schools have been built and 27,000 
teachers employed ; 530,000 pupils have 
finished the primary grades, 160,000 
the intermediate grades, 15,500 the 
high schools. At present nearly 900,000 
are enrolled in the primary schools, 
180,000 in the intermediate schools, 
51,000 in the high schools, and 3,500 in 
the University of the Philippines. 
Great interest has 
been aroused in 
education. 
Students flock to 
the schools by the 
hundreds, clamor- 
ing for admit- 
tance, though none 
under seven is al- 
lowed to enter. 
Many have to be 
turned away be- 
cause of lack of 
equipment, room, 
and teachers. 

The high schools 
are modern, well 
equipped build- 
ings, in most cases 
made of concrete 
orstucco. The 
windows are made 
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at manual labor. They laugh and make 
fun of one who works with his brawn. 
A student working at our house for his 
board and room would hire a laborer 
to carry groceries, etc. up from the 
store. Although the Philippines is es- 
sentially a country of farmers and 
should be educated as such, only 293 of 
the 8,000 schools are agricultural. Of 
the $11,000,000, or one dollar per 
capita, expend- 
ed for educational 
purposes only 
$120,000, or one 
cent per capita, is 
used for agricul- 
tural education. 
This is a very se- 
rious matter, since 
90 percent of the 
population 
are farmers and 
practically 
the whole of the 
potential natural 
wealth is agricul- 
tural. Twelve mil- 
lion people culti- 
vate only 15,000 
acres. With the av- 
erage rate of land 
occupation that 





of shells gathered 
from the sea. The 
rooms are well 
equipped and large enough for fifty 
students. 

The primary and intermediate schools 
are often made of bamboo and nipa 
palm, surrounded with beautiful little 
school gardens. 


One serious fault of the school sys- 
tem is that the students are not taught 
the dignity of labor. The Filipino is 
desirous of education because he be- 
lieves it will lift him above manual 
labor. Like all other Orientals, he 
looks upon labor as degrading. A few 
even allow their finger nails to grow 
long as a symbol that they do not have 
to work. :“Students dislike to be seen 


Manly Sharp 


has prevailed dur- 
ing the last 25 
years it will take 
the Filipinos over 800 years to bring all 
the arable land of the country under 
cultivation. 

The present trend of secondary 
schools is to prepare students to be 
clerks or teachers. The Board of Edu- 
cational Survey report says, “So large 
a class academically trained in a popu- 
lation of 11,000,000 almost wholly agri- 
cultural in its basic industry and native 
wealth, cannot possibly find employ- 
ment in the ordinary professions and 
the government offices without at the 
same time reducing the great mass of 
the people to a condition of exploitation 
wholly contradictory to Philippine am- 
bitions and*ideals.” 
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The work of the teacher in the Phil- 
ippines is far greater, in my opinion, 
than that of the teachers here. Every 
American teacher in the Philippines 
has six classes a day. Every class has 
no less than 40 students, and some- 
times there are fifty in one class. This 
means that one teacher instructs be- 
tween 250 and 300 students a day. In 
addition, he has conferences with them, 
outside activities such as debating, ora- 
torical and composition contests, ath- 
letics, and reports and themes to cor- 
rect. A junior high school teacher 
has from 4,000 to 6,000 themes to cor- 
rect in one year. He must correct 
forty themes for each freshman and 
twenty for each sophomore, but the 
teacher seldom complains, for the work 
is so much needed and appreciated. 

Because the Filipino child speaks di- 
alect almost entirely outside the school 
there is small chance that under the 
present methods his knowledge of Eng- 
lish will be useful in adult life. Of the 
thousands of composition papers I cor- 
rected, few were perfect. Few can ex- 
press themselves either in written or 
oral English. The Survey commission 
found that of the thousands who took 
the English composition examinations 
of the Bureau only from one to three 
percent passed. Of those who took the 
examination in 1921, 98 percent failed. 
In 1922, 87 percent failed. The real 
cause of this, as found by the commis- 
sion, is the inability of the Filipino 
teachers and principals to speak and 
write English smoothly and correctly. 
For example: A Filipino teacher in a 
small school who wanted to resign 
wrote the following letter to the Pro- 
vincial Superintendent: 

“Dear Mr. Superintendent: 

I hereby resignate for my works are many 
and my salaries are few and besides the su- 
pervising teacher makes many lovings to me 
but I always say O not, O not. 


Yours respectfully, 
Felicida Ventura” 


The first day I was assigned six 
classes of boys. There were from for- 
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ty-five to fifty in each class, making a 
total of nearly 300. I was supposed to 
teach them English, although I couldn't 
understand a word of their bamboo 
English and they could not comprehend 
a word of my American language. 


I started the freshman class out with 
Evangeline and assigned a portion of 
the prelude for memory. The part 
which says: 


“Stand like harpers hoar 
With beards that rest on their bosoms” 


was recited exactly as follows: 


“Stand like harpus hoar 
with birds that rest on their buzoms” 


I found the students all sentimental 
and emotional, both in their recitations 
and written work. They always tried 
to use big words and use oratory and 
flowery language in everything they 
said or wrote. The following letters 
are typical of how students write. 


An American who advertised for a 
saxophone received the following reply: 


“Most belove and Honored Sirs: 


It is with profound respect that I have read 
your elegant announcement in the daily Bole- 
tin. I thought it will make my heart weep 
with joy to honor this American with my en- 
ployments. Sir, I have many education hav- 
ing graduate during said year to the famous 
H. S. I have very many good health and 
very strong and active brain. I have asso- 
ciate much with belove Americans, and have 
much experience but not previously as sax0o- 
phone. But with my many qualifications and 
educations, I have no doubts that I make you 
the best saxophone in Manila. With my men- 
talities, there is no reasons I should not be to 
you, dear Sir, the best of Saxophone. No 
with many beseechments, I honorably demand 
that you give me the positions as I have much 
necessities to living expense, and if you give 
me the positions for 25 pesos per month, I 
will have many happiness in honoring your 
services with my excellent qualifications. In 
the name of the glorious independence of my 
beloved and unconquerable Motherland, I bide 
you many farewells, hoping that you will have 
many good health and prosperities in permit- 
ting me to be your saxophone, and with much 
love and honor I am, 

Your loving friend 


Jose Salvador” 
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“Dear John: 

How deep is the sorrow, how broad is the 
emotion and how bitter are the hours of recol- 
lection. How great is the grief how prophetic 
is the life. The above polodins are all the 
ones that prevail in my life at the present 
time. Why is it? Oh it is because I can no 
longer have sight of you!” 


I asked one boy if he spoke English, 
“Oh, Sir, I speak many Englishes” he 
replied. 

Still, when one stops to consider that 
they are learning a new language, en- 
tirely different from that spoken in 
their homes, one must acknowledge 
that they do pretty well. I often won- 
der if we Americans wouldn’t be just 
about as ridiculous in our language if 
we had to learn it under the same 
handicaps. 

At first I was surprised when many 
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of the students did not know the year 
in which they were born, or their ages, 
but that, of course, was before I had 
lived there long. The people do not 
mark time by almanac or calendars. 
They remember when someone died 
who was dear to them, the year of the 
big typhoon, or when rice was dear or 
money scarce. Days and months are 
significant for what they bring and not 
for numerals attached to them. It is 
easy to lose track of time, as one day 
is like another, a mere wave beating on 
the shores of time. 

America will undoubtedly continue to 
encourage education in the Philippines, 
for the future development and prog- 
ress of that country depends greatly 
on the school system. 








A group of Mr. Manly’s Filipino students 











Letters to a Beginning Teacher 


Dear Louise: 

Yes, it’s a long stretch from the holi- 
day vacation period to the brief Easter 
recess. But ours is about the only 
group that gets these “periods of re- 
lief,” as the uninterested teacher calls 
them. When you consider your ad- 
vantages so far as free time is con- 
cerned, I think you have every reason 
to congratulate yourself on being a 
teacher. 

I don’t mean, of course, that Satur- 
day should be a day of rest or a period 
of recuperation from a Friday night 
dance. Not every person has Saturday 
free. The best teachers use this time 
for preparation, planning, and health- 
ful. recreation. It has always seemed 
to me that if a teacher’s meeting were 
held on Saturday it was not too much 
for a teacher to attend all day. I notice 
that those who do are very likely to be 
most successful. 

Long ago teachers’ institutes were 
held as substitutes for professional 
training. Now they are planned to 
bring the newest ideas, practices, and 
procedures to the teacher at work. 
Even a.graduate of a normal school 
with years of experience can find much 
help if she really cares for it. I have 
been in school work for years and I 
never attend an institute without learn- 
ing a great deal more than I can give. 
It’s so easy to think experience is a sub- 
stitute for knowledge. 

Perhaps you remember the old story 
of that great schoolmaster, Thomas Ar- 
nold of Rugby, who asked a guest to 
excuse him so that he might have time 
to prepare his Latin lesson for the next 
day. His friend, surprised, asked him 
if he had not been teaching long enough 
to be able to teach that lesson without 
preparation. Said Arnold, “I wish to 
have my students drink from a running 
stream, not from a stagnant pool.” I 
wonder if a lot of “experience” is not 
just a stagnant pool. I’ve listened to 
teaching that.seemed to be of this va- 


riety. You find it in college and high 
schools more often than in elementary 
and rural schools. Experience is valu- 
able in proportion to the progress 
made. It may be cumulative and liy- 
ing, or static and dead. It may look 
forward or backward. It may enrich 
or pauperize. It may be an asset or a 
liability. You are young. Your teach. 
ing experience is mostly ahead of you. 
Begin now to utilize your time for im- 
provement and the habit will grow and 
your experience will be the kind that 
makes better teaching. 

Perhaps you have been hearing and 
reading about “adult education,” and 
have thought of it as merely provision 
for those unfortunate grown-ups who 
were deprived of educational oppor- 
tunities. Today we are thinking of it 
as “carrying on” the education begun 
in the schools. You studied history. 
Are you still reading history? Is it 
helping you understand the present? 
Are you forgetting it because you do 
not take time to refresh yourself at 
the living stream of historical writ- 
ing? Or literature. Are you satisfied 
with your school knowledge of Shake- 
speare, Chaucer, Emerson? Do you 
ever re-read the classics and get the 
inspiration of a new view that comes 
because of your richer background? 
Study should mean more to a teacher 
than to most people. Are you going 
to be among those who recall their 
school work only as something “passed” 
long ago and now in the limbo of for- 
gotten things? Unless school has left 
you with some intellectual interests 
I doubt if it was worth while. Your 
professional training should have cre- 
ated interest in problems of teaching. 
If you have intellectual curiosity and 
pedagogical interest you are on the way 
to success. I hope you have both. I 
believe you have and I am therefore 
expecting much of you. 

Sincerely 
John Schoolmaster 
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SCHOOL BUILDING AND ORGAN- 
IZATION SURVEYS 


DUE to increased school attendance, 

especially in the high schools, 
many communities find it necessary to 
provide additional buildings for their 
school systems or to reorganize their 
systems to conform to modern trends. 
In order to form definite conclusions 
and to be sure of final results, much 
careful study of the local situation is 
usually required. This takes much time 
and effort, as well as experience, which 
often is not available. 

In the past few years the department 
of public instruction has been called 
upon to help in matters of this kind. 
The result is a number of surveys by 
members of the department which in- 
clude not only those matters pertaining 
to the development of building pro- 
grams and extensions, but also give 
definite information as_ to _ school 
fnances, school reorganization, prob- 
lems of administration, etc. 

In most instances these surveys and 
their findings have been accepted by 
school authorities, and the: provisions 
made for school improvement have been 
carried out. It is quite evident from 
the calls made for this service that it is 
filling a real need. The service is gra- 
tuitous and the only “sting” attached is 
that the survey reports be published, 
either in pamphlet form for general 
distribution or in the local newspapers, 
so that all interested citizens may have 
access to and first hand information 
about the survey findings. 

During the time that the department 
has rendered this service, the following 
surveys have been made, in chronologi- 
tal order: Appleton, Antigo, Eau 
Claire, New London, Green Bay, 
Oconto, North Fond du Lac, Rice Lake, 
Sturgeon Bay, Neenah, South Milwau- 
kee, Sheboygan Falls, Sun Prairie, 


Walworth, Park Falls, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids. 

Ashland has just had the preliminary 
work done for a school building and 


financial survey. The department has 
also made a building survey of four 
counties, entailing the examination and 
scoring of three hundred fifty build- 
ings, and the building scores of every 
high school in the state are on file. 

Usually, the department can make 
three or four surveys a year. Indica- 
tions are that the service is being in- 
creasingly appreciated by the school 
authorities of the state. 


ON BEING A TEACHER 


HOEVER adopts the profession 

of teaching assumes, con- 

sciously or otherwise, the re- 
sponsibility of imparting new informa- 
tion to others, less informed. Hence 
the importance of clear-cut knowledge 
of the subject to be taught. Superficial 
knowledge and desultory preparation 
on the part of the teacher will readily 
be detected by the pupil, and the morale 
of the class will be correspondingly 
lowered. Many a teacher has won out 
in matters of management and disci- 
pline by sheer superiority in scholar- 
ship. The teacher who is fortified with 
accurate and exceptional knowledge of 
his subject is always at an advantage 
and “hath his quarrel just.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the most difficult problems 
of administration and discipline may be 
made to vanish into thin air under the 
benign and captivating influence of 
real scholarship, by which the expert 
teacher may attract and stimulate the 
attention of a restless or indifferent 
class. This philosophy underlies the 
efforts put forth for ever-increasing 
educational attainments on the part of 
those engaged in the profession of 
teaching. By this it is not meant that 
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the teacher should adopt an attitude of 
superiority or drop into the fatal error 
of pedantry. A pedant is one who has 
great learning but lacks common sense. 
The wise teacher never exerts himself 
to the limit of his resources, but, like 
the trained singer, holds a certain 
amount of reserve power which makes 
his effort appear to be the perfection of 
simplicity. The successful teacher may 
well regard himself as the key by which 
his pupils may unlock the door of edu- 
cational opportunity and enter upon 
Elysian fields of learning, where the 
highest aspirations of the soul may find 
gratification and content. 


A MOVEMENT TO VITALIZE 
COMMENCEMENTS 


OY ELMER MORGAN, editor of the 

Journal of the National Education 
Association, suggests some innovations 
in the traditional type of commence- 
ment exercises. He suggests that we 
attempt to emphasize, each year, one of 
the cardinal objectives of education 
and life. The time will never come 
when commencement exercises can be 
entirely removed from their traditional 
setting, and probably it should not 
come. Mr. Morgan’s idea is merely to 
place a larger emphasis on some one 
chosen objective for each year as, for 
instance, for 1928 and 1929, emphasis 
should be placed upon Sound Health; 
1930, Worthy Home Membership; 1931, 
Mastery of the Tools, Technics and 
Spirit of Learning; 1932, Faithful Citi- 
zenship; 1933, Vocational Effective- 
ness; 1934, Wise Use of Leisure; 1935, 
Ethical Character. It is evident that a 
plan of this kind has possibilities, and 
the Department of Public Instruction is 
glad to pass it along for the considera- 
tion of Wisconsin teachers. 

If the commencement system can be 
magnified as a means of vitalizing the 
work of the graduating class through- 
out their last year of school, “it is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” The 
suggestion to make Health the special 
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theme of the 1928 graduation would ob. 
viously result in influencing each grad. 
uate to attempt high standards of fit. 
ness for himself and to try to under. 
stand how to maintain that standard in 
terms of personal habits. <A_ special 
study by each graduating class of the 
time lost in its own school as a result of 
ill health, the findings to be presented 
as a part of the commencement pro- 
gram, would open up a new avenue and 
point of contact with health problems, 
The commencement address could also 
be made a part of a general theme of 
this kind, provided the speaker were 
made aequainted with the graduation 
plans and his cooperation were asked at 
as early a date as possible. Those of 
the teaching profession who really be- 
lieve that the destiny of the race is in 
education will be quick to adopt any in- 
novation which appears to be hopeful in 
inspiring children, parents, and citizens 
with cohesive educational ideals. 

Long ago, in Athens, boys were 
taught a pledge when they reached the 
age of eighteen. They said it each day, 
believed in it and tried to live by it. 
Fathers taught it to their sons, who in 
turn gave it to their own boys. Each 
helped to make the pledge true until 
Athens became “Athens, the Beautiful.” 
And this was the pledge: 


We will never bring disgrace to this 
our city by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor ever desert our com- 
rades; we will fight for the ideals and 
sacred things of the city both alone and 
with many; we will revere and obey the 
city laws and do our best to incite a like 
respect and reverence in others; we will 
strive unceasingly to quicken the pub- 
lic’s sense of civic duty, that thus in all 
these ways we may transmit this city, 
greater, better, and more beautiful than 
it was transmitted to us.” 


If the young men of Greece thus 
pledged themselves to uphold their city, 


should the young men and women of 


America do less? 
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APPORTIONMENT OF COMMON 
SCHOOL FUND INCOME 
1927 


HE following is the apportionment 
of the common school fund for the 
state of Wisconsin for the year 1927. 
It will be the last apportionment under 
the old law, which has been in effect ever 
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since the organization of the state. The 
apportionment for December 1928 will 
be made according to the new equaliza- 
tion law, under the provisions of which 
the state aid for first class rural schools 
and the state aid for small districts will 
be discontinued, because no longer nec- 
essary. 


Apportionment of Common School Fund Income 
1927 


Balance as of December 1, 1927 _____.--- 


Sevenths-tenths mill tax - 
Corporate tax (20.25) __- 


Interest on School District pe 
Interest on Special Loans ~.._----------- 
Interest on Certificates of Indebtedness —_-_- 


Total 


ctiswawewe $ 209,480.37 
3,733,329.52 
200,000.00 
199,277.88 
8,907.69 
81,459.00 





a $4,432,454.46 


Deductions 20.24 (4) 


Supplementary apportionments 
Aid for Transportation 
Supervising Teachers 
Aid for First Class Rural Schools 40.13 _ 
Aid for Small Districts 40.135 


Amount available for distribution ~___-_-_- 


No. of children _- aS aeons 
Per capita rate -_-- eh ees epee 


Per capita rate .7 mill tax _____- eerie 


Per capita rate School Fund Income ___- 


HE joke of the year has been played 

on the sober, serious-minded city 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba. Some time 
ago, as these pages duly noted, a com- 
petition for designing a cenotaph held 
in Winnipeg was won by Emanuel 
Hahn, a young sculptor who had lived 
most of his life in Canada but who—sh! 
horrors!—had been born in Germany! 
As most Winnipeggers could see with 
half an eye, this dreadful fact rendered 
Mr. Hahn’s design unfit for a memorial 
to British dead who had fought against 
Germany in the Great War. It was a 
delicate situation but the more stalwart 
patriots of Winnipeg did not hesitate, 
and they won over the protests of the 
weaker-minded. Mr. Hahn _ received 
the prize money, since he had been ad- 
judged the winner of the competition, 
but his design was declared unsuitable 


$121,300.06 
___ 140,000.00 
__ 245,000.00 
51,200.00 


Sep err es 16,282.00 573,782.06 
ox annem en ann $O0e OF e4O 
Seduce 876,971 
ae . $4.40 
4.07 


fae statics —_ 33 


and another competition was held, lim- 
ited to natural-born citizens of Canada. 
Designs were submitted; the judges 
sat, and gave their judgment. A 
woman won the prize this time, a 
woman born in Canada, but a woman 
rash enough to be the wife of a natural- 
ized citizen who had been born in Ger- 
many—indeed, none other than the wife 
of Emanuel Hahn! Winnipeg thus 
finds itself in a pretty pickle. It is 
forced either to keep on endowing the 
Hahn family with prize money, while 
refusing their designs, or to accept a 
design from the hands of one who has 
so far forgotten her Canadian heritage 
as to have married a Hun. We shall 
not be unkind enough to say that this is 
a lesson to overzealous patriots who 
show themselves lacking in ordinary 


horse-sense. But really, isn’t it? 
—The Nation 











The Open Forum 


To the Editor: 


66C) UR biggest,” said Minneapolis 

dailies, as the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association convened, twelve thou- 
sand strong, for their sixty-fourth an- 
nual convention, Armistice week, in 
Minneapolis. 


As a native of our neighbor North 
Star State, and a former worker in its 
educational system, I found myself com- 
paring the worth while features and 
outstanding impressions of the recent 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis meetings. 


Auditoriums? Ours is not at all so 
striking, the exterior white beauty of 
the Minnesota building being beyond 
challenge more impressive. Neither is 
the interior of ours so vast. All gal- 
lery seats (the “shelf” they dubbed it, 
yonder!) glowed with guide lights, 
continuously, at night. Milwaukee po- 
lice, at entrances, handled our crowds 
more efficiently, their entrance mega- 
phone and “broadcasting-of-speeches”’ 
system holding late-comers and restless 
go-ers, at sessions, in the sort of control 
that eliminated interruption of pro- 
grams! : 

Somehow, in the past year or so, 
Badger teacher audiences have been in- 
creasingly courteous in sitting through 
general sessions! Minnesota pedagogs 
still come and go, during platform per- 
formances! Our convention folks 
“stayed put” better, in the face of mi- 
crophone eloquence! 

Music? T. P. Gedding is a wonder 
conductor of Minneapolis pupils, whose 
sweet voices are delightful; however, 
we heard nothing yonder that could 
equal or surpass that “all-Wisconsin 
chorus” and orchestra that astonished 
and thrilled our own convention! Our 
music, vocal and instrumental, vibrated 
with “Flaming Youth!” It “carried 
over” into every part of our hall, never 
repressed, however exquisitely soft and 
sweet! 

If you ask me, the Badger audiences 
sang with an “On Wisconsin” swing! 


There was community volume! 


But 
hold there! Did Minnesota have a song. 
leader? They did! W. Herbert Roberts 
of Sioux Falls, 8. D., probably has no 


superior in the United States. He jis 
himself “a voice”! He is a rostrum- 
presence, with a smile, a_ persistent 
humor, and “‘a way wid ’em” that should 
coax music from a tombstone! Now if 
Wisconsin could annex that song-leader, 
our state meeting could sing all around 
the Minnesota folks! Roberts could 
thaw out a mummy any time—to the 
tune of “Under a spreading chestnut 
tree.” 


Our wonderful Spanish night with 
Miss Niles was something too unusual 
in dancing and music to be matched at 
any other convention. However, Nina 
Morgana of the Metropolitan Opera 
company and one hundred male voices 
of the Minneapolis Apollo club contrib- 
uted a splendid evening of music, yon- 
der, on Armistice Eve. 

Speakers? Well Mr. Tigert’s audi- 
ence was a disappearing one, thousands 
leaving after the music. A big pity— 
for it was a masterpiece, worth going 
hundreds of miles to hear—that talk by 
the national head of our education sys- 
tem! He was witty, no end! Very 
human—eloquent too—and somehow or 
other, he got around his hearers, sway- 
ing them, focussing their attention, 
much as Cameron Beck did at our Mil- 
waukee meeting. You should have 
heard him quote Van Dyke’s “Tribute 
to the Unknown Teacher,” and poke 
sly fun at the aristocracy of horses (not 
culture) that menaces this nation! 

Douglas Mulloch, Chicago author, 
was thoroughly enjoyable, repeating 
his Lyrics of Life—more so than the 
Hoosier author’s contribution to our 
own convention. However, Mr. Ryan 
of Indiana had a Milwaukee message on 
the immigration question, and Bertrand 
Russell hadascholarly, brilliant analysis 
of the aims of education, that the Min- 
neapolis audiences would have applaud- 
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ed as stirring, in their professional 
field! 

Milwaukee speakers gave a keen sur- 
vey of big problems, in a big way—no 
doubt of it. With some reservations, 
I think our meeting had a little the 
“edge” on speakers. 

Exhibits? Splendid, in the Emerson, 
a type of school of which Minnesota 
can be proud! Classroom teaching? 
Again, splendid—the Minneapolis 
teachers cooperating graciously during 
a morning session of fine work, that 
proves the able supervision of Miss 
Hall, Assistant Superintendent Mc- 
Whorter, and others. 

In fact the local teachers expressed 
civic spirit in the tea, reception, and 
dance they gave, in welcome to their 
guests. The Civic and Commerce As- 
sociations provided all meeting places, 
free. And the Yellow Cab company 
made special rate taxi-service through 
the loop, for fifteen cents. A program 
map of the town, plus explicit printed 
directions ‘““Where to Go and How to 
Get There” were courtesy features of 
the convention plans. The “Y” and 
hotel service was exceptionally good. 
Minneapolis will have adequate hotel 
service for next summer’s N. E. A. 

The Minnesota teacher crowd was 
quiet, even on the move; it impressed 
one aS more conservative in spirit than 
ours; very earnest and dignified—- 
worthy workers in this nation’s great- 
est professional field! 

The last afternoon a big football game 
was fought at the Stadium between 
Minnesota and Drake! Athletics on top 
at the convention, you see! 

And we certainly can’t omit a unique 
birthday party that seventy-five board 
of education members, teacher-col- 
leagues, and convention friends enjoyed 
Saturday morning in the school admin- 
isration offices in the Court House— 
cutting the cake of celebration in honor 
of one of Minnesota’s best known edu- 
cators, Dr. Charles M. Jordan, super- 
intendent emeritus of Minneapolis 
schools!’ That spirit of cordial broth- 
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erhood, one for another, will carry the 
North Star Education program—or we 
miss our guess. 

Sh! The gophers hit Big Bill! One 
of their resolutions smashed straight at 
the eye of political interference in the 
education field! 

We began with a “big meeting.” We 
are ending with a big drive—at Chi- 
cago,—a-la-history? Maybe! 

The press? Smiling. The Milwau- 
kee Journal, the Wisconsin News, the 
Sentinel, the Leader, as far as handling 
our state teachers’ meeting goes, had 
Minneapolis papers out of the running! 
Our papers used more cuts, “covered” 
more speeches, ran more human interest 
stuff, to let the general public ‘in’ on 
the big meeting than Minnesota dailies. 
Here’s to Wisconsin’s ink! Some time, 
let’s have an Inter-State convention, and 
hold it at Superior-Duluth. What? 

Eliza T. Cherdron 


To the Editor: 
WE ARE trying a rather interest- 
ing experiment in the teaching of 
current events at Waupun High school. 
It was first worked out two years ago 
in connection with twelfth grade Amer- 
ican history, and this year is being used 
in a much more complete form in a spe- 
cial current events class which meets 
once a week. 

We are now using the contract 
method in practically all of our classes, 
and with this system the practice of 
setting aside one day a week in Eng- 
lish or social science for current topics 
often breaks into the middle of an other- 
wise logical unit. So few current 
events are logically connected with 
English work as it is, and by no means 
all of the important current happenings 
can be linked up effectively with what 
one happens to be studying at the time 
in history or any other social study. 
Then too, one day a week, one-fifth of 
the total class time, even in a history 
class, seems too long a period to devote 
to topics of the day. We recognize, 
however, that every high school student 
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should be adequately informed on im- 
portant current happenings, and out of 
this recognition grew our class in cur- 
rent events. 

Instead of each member’s subscrib- 
ing to the same magazine, we pool our 
resources and take two daily papers 
and one or two copies each of several 
of the most important weekly and 
monthly magazines dealing with cur- 
rent affairs. The world and its prob- 
lems are divided into such groups as, 
the Latin American countries, foreign 
affairs of the United States, labor prob- 
lems and big business, the British Em- 
pire, and peace. Each member of the 
class signs up as “special correspond- 
ent” for the semester from one group 
of countries or for one particular prob- 
lem. If he has a country to report on, 
he is expected to acquire a satisfactory 
knowledge of its historical background, 
present government and conditions. 
Should he sign up for a topic such as 
that of world peace, he must inform 
himself on the League of Nations and 
the World Court, previous movements 
for world peace, recent disarmament 
conferences, and anything else neces- 
sary to help him understand present 
events connected with the peace prob- 
lem. This background material he 
keeps in a special current events note- 
book. He then watches the papers 
and magazines for all important news 
on his subject, which he clips and pastes 
in his notebook. If his country or topic 
has come into the limelight during the 
week, he is called upon to tell about it 
at the next class meeting. Each mem- 
ber of the class is held responsible for 
understanding the four or five import- 
ant events reported on and discussed 
during this period. 

In addition to themselves acquiring a 
knowledge of current events, the class 
also helps to keep the entire school in- 
formed on topics of the day. It does 
this by means of weekly posters, by con- 
ducting contests and giving tests, and 
by assembly stunts as well as more dig- 
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nified programs. We are finding it 


venture both helpful and interesting. |jn a 
Ina Dunbar Luck, Waupun {deb 

Jum f 

To the Editor: hav 
ext! 


THs is a reply to Miss Luck. * 
As one social science teacher te hig! 
another I hereby state that the enti}! 12 
JOURNAL would be insufficient space f¢! 0! 
a full explanation of the value of high| 409 
school debate. | tral 
I assume that high school training is) bus 
designed to prepare students for efficient, for 
living; to help them solve the actual line 
problems of life and citizenship. Be. 
fore taking up the specific objections o7 
Miss Luck, let me point out that debate 
fulfills the true purpose of high school 
work by providing training: 





| 1 
See 
alsc 
1. In actually tackling a public ques. ext 
tion (a practical social science probler | for 
if you please), and analyzing both side | on 
of it thoroughly—the same thing mz. stu 





ture citizens ought to do. tT} nec 
2. In reading intelligently, distin. mal 
guishing truth from mere propagand: | .to | 
3. In realizing that most proble me 
have two sides, and that the merits nd 
both must be weighed carefully ii} 2 
reaching conclusions. poi 
4. In expressing thoughts clearly anr} unv 
effectively in private or in public, as é} bat 
result of clear thinking and speaking) cei\ 
practice. | our 
5. In distinguishing main issues iur 
problems from technicalities or qui. | ea 
bles. 3 
6. In courtesy derived from stag | See 
practice, and co-operation derived fron | exa 
the necessary teamwork. avo 
7. In being concise and definite, as! str 
well as clear in both writing and speech.| Do 
8. In learning to stick by a task until} tea 


it is mastered. 4 

9. In avoiding hysterical thinking,| sub 
snap judgments, fallacious or careless} que 
reasoning, or the substitution of abuse} ten 
for wit and dispute for argument. one 
; peo 

Seven years of high school and col-| an 
lege debate experience taught me that} sta 








the above types of training are secured 
in a more practical and thorough way in 
debate than in any classroom or course, 
.|._gocial science courses included. I 
have yet to find a real substitute for 
«! uxtra-curricular debate in any existing 
sher te high school curriculum. I am convinced 
entij| 1at what little efficiency I possess as a 
ace f¢| ocial science teacher would be fully 
f high} 40% less if I had not taken debate 

‘training. I am just as convinced that 
ning is| business men and society are looking 
ficient for people who are trained along the 
aca lines indicated above. 


ng th 
sting. 
aupun 


- 





. Be; 

ions o/ Reply to Specific Points 

debate ), Eo si 
school) 1. Encouraging spirit of competition. 


'See point 6 above. Your point would 

‘also banish practically every other 

» ques.| extra-curricular activity; athletics, 
obler|forensics, music contests, commercial 
1 side ‘ontests, etc. It would even abolish the 
g my student’s competition against failure or 
*| nediocre rating; we shouldn’t need 


distin.) marks. Have you really found a way 








rand: | to banish competition from the world— 
ble ~< school, or business—without harm 
its md with success? 
ly in} 2. Benefits limited to few. Your 
point could be a criticism only against 
ly anr| unwise use of debate, not against de- 
, as ¢| bate itself. Last year thirty people re- 
aking) ceived at least some debate training in 
' our high school. Have you counted the 
ies umber of players on a_ basketball 
qui, | veam? 

3. Technicalities obscure main issues. 
stag | See point 5 above. Your point mentions 
fron |/exactly what correct debate training 

avoids. Sometimes high school in- 
fe, as! structors teach English inefficiently. 
yeech.| Do we condemn English training, or all 
until} teachers? 

4. Much time spent on unimportant 
king,| subject for this year. The debate 
“eless| question for this year was selected by 
abuse | ten competent high school principals as 

one of the leading questions before the 

people of Wisconsin. It has also been 
| cole} an open question in over twenty-five 
that | state legislatures. 
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5. Every good could be obtained in 
curriculum. See discussion following 
point 9 above.—Q. E. D. 


Homer H. Bisel 
Teacher of Social Science 
Chippewa Falls High School 


To the Editor: 


I am sending a copy of our school 
paper “Kloten Highlights.” We are 
disputing the claim of the North Free- 
dom High school who say they are the 
smallest school getting out a school 
paper. This paper is issued by a rural 
school. It is a great help in improving 
the written language of the pupils. 

Harold W. Meetz 
Teacher, J. W. Riley School, Chilton 
[And ‘‘Kloten Highlights” is a sprightly 
little paper.—The Editor] 


To the Editor: 

Here is an item that might interest 
you. Meredith Nicholson probably 
gave your Association more favorable 
advertising than one whole program 
has ever given. The Associated Press 
and the United Press gave much atten- 
tion to his appearance with you. I 
saw Mr. Nicholson today and he told 
me that his clipping bureau had sent 
him over two hundred clippings about 
the address. He gave me about fifteen 
of them coming from all over the coun- 
try, ranging all the way from a news- 
paper item to an extensive editorial. 
Just thought you would like to have the 
above. 

W. H. Stout, Greenwood, Indiana 


To the Editor: 


I want to give you personal thanks 
for having binders made for the Jour- 
nal. It is too good a magazine to be 
thrown away. I use mine a good deal 
and am certainly glad to have the 
binder so that I can refer to it without 
hunting through a lot of “stuff.” I 
think everybody ought to keep the Jour- 
nal in this way. 

Laura Johnson, Milwaukee 
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‘T'wo Pages of Teachinfir 


Poems and Stories, the most helpful book 
in language study in Wisconsin, containing 
all poems and stories recommended in the 
manual with seatwork and teaching out- 
lines for each one. Prepared by Delia EF. 
Kibbe, Maybelle Bush, S. M. Thomas of the 
State Department. Paper Binding, post- 
paid $1.10. Cloth binding, postpaid $2.00. 

lags of highest quality silk with fast 
colors, black staff, gilt spear top. 


Inches Kach Dozen 
Rx 12 $ 32 $3.15 
12x18 .60 5.75 
16x 24 105 10.25 
24x 36 2.10 20.25 


BB6, standard regulation basketball made 
by Wilson. Equal in every vital respect to 
a $15.00 ball. Special, postpaid $6.50. 

Library Supplies for the school. Two- 
drawer cabinet, 15 inch drawers for 2,000 
catalog cards. Without cards or guides 
$7.00. 

No. 26 Alphabetical Guide Cards, 3x 6 
per set 26¢. 

No. 635 Catalog Cards, 3x 5, with ruling, 
with round hole punched, per 100, 30¢, 
without round hole, 25/. 

Book or Charging Cards, per 

Date Due Slips, per 100, 20¢. 

Double Charging Tray, $5.25. 

Single Charging Tray, $2.45. 

O-Klar-O Crayons, Dustless, per gross, 
60¢. 


100, 50¢, 


O-Klar-O Noiseless Erasers, per dezen, 
$1.95. 
Water Color, Artista. Box No. O4Il 


with 4 dry colors and one No. 7 Camel’s 
hair brush, each 30¢. 

No. 08 with 8 colors and one No. 7 
Camel’s hair brush, each 35¢. 

O-Klar-O School Pencils, highest quality 
hexagonal pencil with eraser which will 
not loosen. Finished in yellow, per gross, 
$3.25, per dozen, 830¢. 


Chicago Pencil Sharpener with twin 
milling cutters of solid steel. Stops cut 
ting when point is produced. Nickle 


trimmed, 4 inches high, each 85¢. 

School Hektograph, will make 50 to 75 
copies from pen, pencil and typewriter. 
With ink and sponge. Letter size, 10 x 12, 
price $2.25. Cap. size, 10x 15, price $2.75. 

Hektograph Pencil, each 15¢. 

Hektograph Ink which does not clog, in 5 
colors. One oz. bottle, 35¢. 

Hektograph Refill composition with di 
rections. 1 Ib., note size, 75¢. 2% Ib., let 
ter size, $1.75. 


Duplicator Carbon Paper makes 40 to 6 
copies, per dozen postpaid $1.00. Per 104 
$5.00. 

O-Klar-O Mimeograph Paper, excellen 
quality, size 84% x11, per package of 50 
sheets, 52¢. &%x14, per package 65¢, 

O-Klar-O Hektograph Paper in package 
of 500 sheets, 8% x11, per package 76 
9x12 80¢, 8% x14 90¢. 

School Crayolas, No. 6 with 6 crayons 
per dozen boxes 46¢, per gross $5.20 

No. & with & crayons, per dozen boxe 
80¢, per gross $9.25. 

No. 16 with 16 crayons, per dozen boxes 
$1.60, per box, 15¢. 

Assorted Construction Paper, 9 x 12, 5 
sheets, 22 colors, per package 18¢. 

National Posters with Story of Franklir 
5O¢, Story of the Pilgrims 50¢, Story of 
Columbus 50¢, Story of Grant 50¢, Story of 
Washington 50¢, Story of Lincoln 60¢ 
Story of Roosevelt 50¢, Complete set fo 
$3.00. 

Permoplast Modeling Clay. Sanitary 
odorless, comes in plastic form and_ wil) 
remain plastic. May be had in & colors 
in 1 lb. packages, each 25¢. 

Kindergarten Scissors. No. 4RJ, 4 inch, 
black enamel, blunt point. Per dozen 
$1.10. 

No. 4%RN, 4% inch, blunt point, nickle 
plated. Per dozen $2.30. 

School Records for phonographs. Com 
prehensive list of educational music for in 
struction in record form. For any type o 
instrument, from 75¢ to $1.25. Write for 
titles and further information. 

Maps and Globes. Order = maps of 
Kurope for second semester study. Maps 
furnished in semi-contour style in heavy 
steel spring roller case, olive green in color, 
neat and dustproof. 

No. SC14 any map, each $6.30. 

Globes and all other geography and his 
tory material fully illustrated and de 
scribed in our big school catalog. 

Chart Printing Outfit, composed of per- 
fect rubber printing characters, mounted-on 
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iniips for Second Semester 
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wood, properly marked on the top to en 
able operator to choose the character de- 
sired. All ordinary signs used in language 
and arithmetic included. 

No. 461 with letters 1 
$3.65, 

Paper Cutter for Paper and Cards. Use- 
ful in the schoolroom. Made of seasoned 
birch with cross section surface. High 
grade tool steel used. 


No. 2, 8% inch blade $2.50 
No. 3, 10% inch blade 3.00 
No. 4, 12% inch blade 4.76 
No. 5, 16 inch blade 11.00 


inch high, price 


Basket Weaving Material of highest qual 
ity. Reeds come in sizes from | to & or 
from yu” in diameter to about i", from 
65¢ to $1.15 per Ib. Flat reed % inch 
size, 65¢ per Ib. Basket and Tray bases. 
Circular, 3 inch 6¢ each. 4 inch, 8¢. 6 
inch, 12¢. 8 inch, 20¢. Oval Basket and 
Tray Bases. 8x14 inches, 30¢. 10x16 
inches, 45¢. 12x18 inches, 60¢. 12x 20 
inches, 65¢. 


This page contains only rec- 
ommended supplies for the sec- | 
ond semester. For complete | 
information send for our “Guide 
to School Equipment” for 
1927-28. 


Silent Reading and Seatwork. 

Workbooks in arithmetic, grades 1 to 6, 
each 60¢. (Only Ist, 2nd and 3rd grades 
available now.) 

The American Nation, workbook volume 
one, O8¢. 


Our Nation Since Washington, work 
book volume two, 68¢. , 
Workbook “Early American History,” 


each 48¢, 


Stationery Co. 


sconsin 


Seatwork 


No, 2159 “The Days of the 
60°. 


Week,” set 


No. 2157 “Our Family”, per set 60¢. 

No. 2158 “Toby’s Tory’s 
606, 

No. 2160 “The 
60¢, 

No. 2161 “The Three Pigs”, per set 60¢. 

No. 2182, Animal Dises, first and second 
grade, 60¢. 

No. 2183, “Thought 
grade one, per set b0¢. 

No. 2181, Problem and 
first grade, per set 40¢. 

No. 2184, Number Matching for Begin 
ners, per set 5O0¢. 

No. 2169, Action Sentence Cards, grade 
1, 60¢. 

No. 2139, Silent Reading, Drawing and 
Coloring, grade 1, per set 40¢, 

No, 2154, Mother Goose, grade 2, per set 
40¢. 

No. 2186, Circus 
and 3, per set 5b0¢. 

No. 2127, The Four Seasons, grades 1, 
2, and 3, per set bO0¢. 

No. 2067, Grocery Store, 
grades 3, 4, and 5, per set 40¢. 

No, 2028, Vocabulary Building, grades 1 
and 2, per set 60¢. 

No. 2100, Toys to 
and 4, per set S0¢, 

No. 2096, What Happened Stories, grades 
4 and 5, 40¢. 

No. 2095, Everyday Verbs, grades 4, 5, 
and 6, 40¢,. 

No. 411, Grammar, grades 3, 4 
30¢. 

No, 414, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
nyms. Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6, 25¢. 

No. 430, Silhouettes, grade 1, 25¢. 

No. 408, Health in Eating, grades 
4, 30¢. 

No. 256, Kibbe Number Drill Cards, 25¢. 

No. 570, Window Transparencies. All 
grades, 35¢. 

Bradley’s Picture Cut Outs 

No. 8299, Other Boys and Girls, 35¢. 

No. 8800, Play Time Circus, 35¢. 

No. 8301, Dutch Village, 50¢. 

No. 8302, Japanese Village, 50¢. 

No. 8303, Eskimo Village, 50¢. 

No. 8309, Abraham Lincoln, 50¢. 

No. 8361, George Washington, 50¢. 


Vacat ion”, set 


Three Bears”, per set 


Number Questions, 


Number Work, 


Parade, grades 


arithmetic 


Construct, grades % 


, and 5, 
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ROGRESS—A Madison man now 

eighty-five years old remembers 

distinctly the first train that ran 
between Madison and Milwaukee. He 
was a boy of twelve, and the impres- 
sion made upon him by the uncanny 
sound that broke the quiet of the forest 
as the long train roared into Madison 
was everlasting. 

A few weeks ago we were driving 
along a country highway early in the 
evening. Our attention was attracted 
by a beam of light sweeping across the 
horizon, first dimly, but as we pro- 
ceeded, more distinctly. It was a 
strange experience and as uncanny as 
the sound of the railroad train that 
broke the forest stillness seventy-three 
years ago. It was a beacon light to 
point the way for aviators as they plied 
between Milwaukee and the Twin Cities, 
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carrying the mail between these two 
points in less than as many hours as 
there were weeks consumed in the jour. 
ney three-quarters of a century ago. 

And between the time of the first 
railroad train and the pioneer aero- 
plane there came—the telephone that 
carries the sound of the human voice 
between cities thousands of miles apart 
and across the water, almost instantly; 
the automobile that fills our city streets, 
dots our country hillsides, and is revo- 
lutionizing our methods of transporta- 
tion; and the radio which brings news 
of the modern world to the most remote 
country fireside. The use of electricity, 
improved city streets and country 
roads, disease prevention and cure, 
finer homes and better school buildings, 
all of which have made for higher 
standards of living, have marked our 
development within the same period. 
And all have come as a result of educa- 
tion. They are evidence of the success 
of our school system. And, incident- 
ally, they carry a healthy wallop for the 
individual whose pastime is complain- 
ing about over-paid teachers, excessive 
school costs, and inefficient educational 
methods. 


G UIDANCE—C. W. Barron, a Wall 

Street editor, says: “I would not 
give Henry Ford $10 a week as a finan- 
cial reporter, but I would agree to get 
him a job at any time at more than 
$1,000,000. a year as a factory man- 
ager.” 

For every individual there is some 
one job for which he is better fitted 
than for anything else. ‘Work hard” 
is sane advice, but it is important to 
find the work for which individuals are 
best fitted. Unless they find it, they can 
never hope for any great degree of suc- 
cess any more than square pegs will fit 
into round holes. Educational guidance 
is, therefore, a primary responsibility 
of our schools if education is to enable 
individuals to achieve their highest de- 
velopment and most completely fill their 
places in society. 
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A NTICIPATION—Much of the joy 
of living lies in anticipating the 
future. Half of the fun of vacation 
comes from planning rest and recrea- 
tion. When good fortune comes to us, 
we find pleasure in contemplating the 
future. When adversity is our lot, we 
find courage in looking to the future for 
better things. Looking ahead makes 
life more hopeful and today’s problems 
less difficult. 


WHILE practices may vary, the 

spirit of peace, tolerance, love, 
and good will predominates in the 
thoughts of the people of the civilized 
world during the Christmas season. 
Civilized people have the same emo- 
tions, the same joys, and the same sor- 
rows. Peace and good will smooth the 
way for others and bring happiness and 
contentment to ourselves. As teachers, 
may we not with effect direct our 
efforts toward spreading the spirit of 
the Christmas season throughout the 
year? 


PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY—Any in- 
stitution is productive that either 
directly or indirectly leads to the satis- 
faction of human wants. No more pro- 
ductive industry can be found than our 
public schools. Wilford I. King, in a 
study dealing with the growth of the 
nation’s ability to produce, lists educa- 
tion as “one of the four factors that 
mean greater productive power.” He 
continues: “Some of the most expen- 
sive and important forms of saving are 
not tangible but consist of such things 
as accumulated scientific knowledge 
and the training of the human mind.” 
The wealth in trained human minds 
is a greater asset than that in material 
property. Suppose our railroads, our 
factories, our dwellings, our crops, and 
our schoolhouses were suddenly wiped 


TH£Y conquer who believe they can. 


does not each day surmount a fear. 
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out. It would be a serious catastrophe, 
but its effect would be only temporary 
as long as we retained our knowledge 
and training; for in a few generations 
the loss in physical property could be 
restored. 

But imagine the American people 
shorn overnight of the knowledge and 
training painfully built up through ed- 
ucation. The situation would be hope- 
less. A return to our present prosper- 
ity would be possible only after cen- 
turies of struggle had again restored 
our present high level of educational at- 
tainment. Education is our most valu- 
able form of capital. 


just twenty-five years ago W. N. 

Parker left the State Department of 
Public Instruction and took up the work 
which has developed into the large busi- 
ness which now occupies all of the large 
building at 10-12-14 South Carroll 
Street, Madison. Mr. Parker had been 
superintendent, high school inspector, 
and assistant state superintendent. In 
1900 he was president of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 

In 1903 he purchased the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and for twenty 
years published and edited it in the in- 
terests of public education in Wiscon- 
sin. In this period it was the leading 
voice in speaking for the teachers of 
Wisconsin. The Association owes Mr. 
Parker a great deal for publishing, at 
a financial loss, a worthy educational 
magazine. 

Because of the high quality of serv- 
ice rendered both school and teacher 
the Parker Teachers’ Agency is now 
stronger than ever. We wish Mr. 
Parker another quarter century of 
service such as he has rendered in the 
past. 

E.G. D. 


He has not learned the lesson of life who 


—Emerson 
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ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOW- 
SHIP FOR RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 


OR the year 1927-28, Pi Lambda 

Theta, honorary fraternity for 
women in education, offers a fellowship 
to a woman who wishes to devote her- 
self to research in education. It car- 
ries a stipend of $1,000, $900.00 of 
which will be paid in two equal 
amounts. One hundred dollars will be 
due when the final obligations have 
been met. 


Qualifications. The candidate for 
this research fellowship shall have at 
least the degree of Master of Arts from 
a graduate school of recognized worth. 
In addition she shall have shown not- 
able skill in teaching and significant 
accomplishment in research, and she 
shall have definite plans for further re- 
search. 


Obligations. Acceptance of the fel- 
lowship implies obligation on the part 
of the scholar to devote herself unre- 
servedly to study or research as out- 
lined in her application; to submit any 
proposed change in her plan to the 
chairman for approval; and to send to 
the chairman at least two reports of 
her work, the first not later than Janu- 
ary 15, giving a statement of her work 
which will satisfy the committee that 
she is pursuing the research indicated 
in her application. The second report 
shall be made upon the completion of 
her year’s work, and shall be in printed 
form. 


Applications. Each applicant should 
submit: 
a. A record of her formal education. 
b. A record of her professional ac- 
tivities. 
c. Evidence of previous research. 
d. A physician’s statement concern- 
ing her health. 


e. A list of the persons whom she 
has asked to write directly to the 
secretary in support of her appli- 
cation. Among those asked to 
write shall be two women who will 
send to the committee a careful, 
confidential judgment of the per- 
sonality of the applicant. 


Theses, papers, letters, etc., submit- 
ted by the applicants, will be returned 
if postage is sent for the purpose. Con- 
fidential letters sent to the committee 
will not be returned. 

Applications must be made on a blank 
form which will be supplied on request 
by the Secretary of the Committee on 
Award, Delia E. Kibbe, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin. This blank must be filled 
out and submitted with all supporting 
papers and letters not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1928. 


"THE H. K. McCann Company of New 

York City, one of the leading ad- 
vertising agencies in the United States, 
has graciously given us permission to 
use the cover design on this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 





We still have quite a few binders for 
the JOURNAL. Use the coupon on page 
293. 





We are happy to announce that the 
JOURNAL circulation is now 16,537. 





A Send-Off 


Colored maid (to mistress) —Miss L.. 
will you please, ma’m, ’vance me 25 
cents on my wages? The leader of our 
church is gwine away, and we want to 
give him a little momentum. 

—Charleston News and Courier 
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Here Is R. L. Cooley---Your New 
President 





And he says— 


ig IS needless to say that election 
to the presidency of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association is a 
distinctive honor and I have been 
pleased by the congratulations 
which I have received since the 
Association so chose me. 

I realize that the fate of the 
teachers of Wisconsin does not 
hang or hinge upon my action as 
president. We are all fortunate in 
the character of the secretary and 
executive committee which will 
bear so large a portion of the 


responsibility for the Association 
during 1928. 

I trust I may make some contri- 
bution during the year and may 
deserve congratulations at the ex- 
piration of my term. 

I am glad to extend the season’s 
greetings to the teachers of the 
State of Wisconsin and I hope that 
during the year I may visit many 
communities and meet many teach- 
ers face to face. 

R. L. COOLEY, President, 

Wisconsin Teachers Association. 











How the Advertisements in the Journal 
Can Be Used in the Classroom 


By HELEN HOFSTAEDTER, Columbus, Wisconsin 


[Miss Hofstaedter won first prize in our recent advertising contest. ] 


garding the above, but I find that 
your challenge has prompted 
within me a new idea, and I shall not 
be brief in presenting it to you. 
Undoubtedly the ad- 
vertisements can _ be a 


eo have asked for a statement re- 


business letters are the class problem. 
Let each pupil evaluate the advertise- 
ments and choose the company to which 
he wishes to write. Make these letters 
real! Send them to the companies, and 
see the eager waiting 
for replies! 








used extensively if we 
but cut them out, paste 
them on cardboard, and 
allow them to circulate. 

I find that the adver- 
tisements can be the 
source of no undue in- 
terest in a geography 
class. Here is a fine 
opportunity to become 
acquainted with cities 
in and outside of our 
state. Where is the 
city? What facts do 
you connect with it? 
Why is it the seat of 
this particular firm or 








Heleu Hofstaedter 


Use the advertise- 
ments as problems to 
test understanding of 
phrases and sentences. 
What is the central 
thought of this adver- 
tisement? Is it con- 
veyed to the public, or 
must the reader hunt 
for it? What are the 
guide words and _ slo- 
gans? How does the 
usual vivid and direct 
opening sentence affect 
you? Very often it 
contains an element of 
the mysterious or un- 








factory? Why the great 
book company up in 
Eau Claire? Why has the Victor Com- 
pany its headquarters in Camden, New 
Jersey, and the Natural Slate Company 
its headquarters in Pennsylvania? 
From where do your school supplies 
come? 

In such manner can one draw upon 
each advertisement or group of adver- 
tisements and determine the why and 
how of products. 

The advertisements offer a variety of 
opportunities to the English class. Here 
is splendid material for data when 


known. You are eager 
to read on. Could you 
try the same idea in your composi- 
tions? Can you set guide words or 
phrases for yourself and use them 
as guides when talking or writing? 
Can you sell your idea to the lis- 
tener or reader as the advertiser sells 
his? 

Any teacher with a spark of orig- 
inality can add to these two proce- 
dures which I have suggested. I am, 
therefore, convinced that the JOUR- 
NAL’S advertisements can be the source 
of some very interesting work. 


The having and the holding of the right kind of teacher in the schools of 


America is the chief concern of the republic. 


—Francis G. Blair 
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Another Sterling 
installation— Phillips Hall, 
University of North Care- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
4,983 square feet of Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboardinstalled 
fora lifetime of service. 
Atwood @ Nash, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., Architects, 


Your first cost is practically your /ast cost. 


Sterling is going forward with startling 





strides. Everywhere—every day more 
and more Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
is installed. In better schools—through- 
out 39 states and Canada— hundreds of 
thousands of feet of Sterling is giving 
sterling performance, year in and year out. 


Guaranteed for the life of the building— 
with the reputation and good will of a 46 
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year old institution squarely behind that 
guarantee. A permanent investment that 
has proved its worth time and again to 
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school boards—Sterling’s first cost is 
practically your /ast cost. 


Black —and black all through. A finer 
writing surface, and a body that seasons 
and improves with age. Warp and buckle 
proof—strictly fireproof. 


Leading architects and contractors spec- 
ify Sterling. Schooi boards protect them 
selves—and their budgets by insisting 
upon Sterling. If you don’t know all 
about this nationally accepted Black- 
board, you should get the facts now. Use 
the coupon below. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO., Dept. WS1, “hicego Heights, li 
e er oe e Oo 0) G e send me Free of att charge -..siled information on Sterling 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Position 
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Practice Teaching—A Suggestive Guide for 
Student Teachers. Published by the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. $1 
per copy; in lots of 25 or more 75¢. 


A menuai for student teachers in the kin- 
dergarions, first, sevond, and third grades. 
Direcus observation of teaching, suggests par- 
ticipation activities, and gives specific help in 
planning lessons. 

Part 1, General Introduction to Teaching, 
covers, under the Observation Period, the 
adaptation of the schoolroom, the program, 
and the teacher’s technic, to the needs of the 
children; and under the Participation Period, 
activities involving direct or no direct con- 
tact with children, and materials collected 
during the participation period. 

Part II deals with Types of Teaching. As- 
signments in observation, participation, and 
lesson-planning are suggested for about sev- 
enteen subjects. 

In preparing the manual the Teacher 
Training Committee of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union have spent three years of 
study of methods used in directing practice 
teaching in teachers’ colleges, universities, and 
private training schools of the United States. 


Automotive Essentials. By Ray F. Kuns, 


Principal, Automotive Trades School, 
Cincinnati. 400 pp. Bruce Publishing 
Co. 


Meant to bring to high school boys and to 
car owners an understanding of the essen- 
tials of representative automobiles so that 
they will be prepared to meet and remedy 
troubles encountered on the road. Not a 
trade book, but planned as a text for the 
academic high school. Contains 500 photo- 
graphs of various automobile parts, taken by 
Mr. Kuns especially for Automotive Essen- 
tials. At the end of each chapter is a list of 
review and research questions which stimu- 
late thought and promote class discussions. 


Thinkers and Doers. By Floyd L. Darrow. 
378 pp. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Portrays the main developments of scientific 
discovery in the fields of astronomy, chem- 
istry, and physics from earliest times to the 
present day. It supplies a needed _ back- 
ground for later scientific work. The author 
has taught sciences for twenty years. His 
style is excellent, and he has included a good 
many illustrations and exercises. 


The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches. 
By Daniel La Rue. 483 pp. The Mac- 
millan Co. 


A practical application of psychology to 
the common school subjects. It’s been tried 


before but not so successfully as this book 
does it. It is frankly an application of 
James and Thorndike to the problems of the 
classroom. Hence its practical value. 


Directing Learning in the High School. By 
Walter S. Monroe. 577 and x pp, 
Doubleday—Page & Co. 


This text is a methods book for high school 
teachers in training. After discussing cer- 
tain general principles of method, the author 
presents an analysis of teaching under six 
broad headings: 


1. Directing the formation of habits. 

2. Directing the acquiring of knowledge 
through experience. 

3. Directing the acquiring of knowledge 
through reading. 

4. Problem solving. 

5. Directing the 
pupils. 

6. Directing the acquisition of general 
patterns of conduct such as ideals, 
attitudes, etc. 


The last third of the book deals with class 
management and individual differences, direct- 
ing study, and evaluating the work of the 
pupil. 

For the inexperienced teacher this text con- 
tains a wealth of useable material. For the 
experienced teacher it summarizes the results 
of the latest research in high school instruc- 
tion. 


learning precess of 


With the Circus. By Cooper. 212 pp. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 
A fine group of stories about the ever at- 
tractive circus. Any boy will read it gladly— 
and so did we. 


Forever Free. By Honoré Willsie Morrow. 
William Morrow & Co., New York. 

A splendid Lincoln novel. Mrs. Morrow 
(by the way, Wisconsin claims her) writes 
understandingly of the rich-spirited human be- 
ing and the wise statesman who is our most 
beloved American. She also gives us a good 
portrait of Mrs. Lincoln. 


Book-Lovers Map of the British Isles. Pre- 
pared by Carl Paine. Pub. by the R. R. 
Bowker Co., New York. ; 

Here is something every lover of English 

literature will enjoy poring over. It shows 4 

very large number of both historical and imag- 

inary spots used for settings. English teach- 
ers will find it a joy. 
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Improve Your 
Stenographic Course 
These books provide a complete 
course of instruction 


First-Year Course 
Gregg Shorthand Manual........... $1.50 


Gregg Speed Studies ............... 1.20 
New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Ed- 
SE ceed ences bewemnraes 1.20 
Second-Year Course 
Rational Dictation (McNamara and 
POE cabecegeeecub abana eae ats 1.40 
Secretarial Studies, Revised 1928 Ed- 
ition (SoRelle and Gregg)........ 1.40 
Applied Business English & Corre- 
spondence (Hagar and SoRelle)... 1.00 
Effectively Correlated 
Effective though these texts are in 


themselves, they reach their full 100 per- 
cent efficiency only when all six are used 
together. 

Each has been planned to correlate with 
the others. They dovetail perfectly. 

Nivery Gregg textbook is written by an 
experienced teacher. Every page is tested 
in actual classrooms before it appears in 
print. Every principle set forth has been 
proved over and over again. 

Now is the time to check up on 
stenographic materials. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London 


your 








The Pupil’s Workbook 
In The Geography Of 


Wisconsin 





By Lynn B. Stiles 





The project-problem 
method skillfully applied 
to making the boys and 
girls of Wisconsin better 
acquainted with their 
own state. Map work, 
graphs to draw, and lists 
to complete satisfy the 
child’s natural craving 
for something to do with 
his hands. 


List price $0.36 








Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











Houghton Mifflin Books On The 


Wisconsin Library List 
(1927-1929 and 1925-1927) 
No. Title 


| 2970 Bryant Story Reader, Book One, 
| Grades 1-3 








| 2971 Bryant Story Reader, Book Two, 
Grades 2-3 
3028 .A Good Dog Book, Grades 7-8 
| 3042 Scout of Today, Grades 7-8 
3049 Stories and Poems, Grades 4-6 
3053 A New England Girlhood, Grades 
6-8 
| 3092 Colonial Twins of Virginia, Grades 
| 6-7 
| 3098 Little Book of American Poets, 
Grades 8-9 
| 3110 Children of the Lighthouse, Grades 
5-6 
| 3114 Open Gates, Grades 7-9 
| 3118 Stone Silent Reader, Book One, 
Grades 1-2 
| 3119 Stone Silent Reader, Book Two, 
Grades 2-3 
| 3134 Tony, Grades 7-8 
3175 Book of Plants, Grades 7-9 
| 3212 American History Stories for Very 
| Young readers, Grades 3-4 
| 3239 Juan and Juanita, Grades 5-6 
| 3257 Bolenius Primer, Grade 1 
| 3258 Bolenius First Reader, Grade 1 
| 3259 Bolenius Second Reader, Grade 2 
3380 Everyday Foods, Jr. and Sr. High 
School 
3452 = Clothes-Pins, Grades 
3490 Old Greek Folk Stories Told 
| Anew, Grades 6-9 
| 3493 or t-geee Twins of 1812, Grades 
D- 4 
3494 American Twins of the Revolu- 
tion, Grades 6-7 
3496 Little Sally Waters, Grades 6-8 
3526 ~—er Science Projects, Grades 
-8 
3571 Riverside Primer, Grade 1 
3572 Riverside First Reader, Grade 1 
3573 Riverside Secemd Reader, Grade 2 
3613 a3 and Their Stories, Grades 
(- 

These books are to be ordered 
through your County Superin- 
tendent from Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery Company, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 












































CALENDAR 


National Thrift Week—Jan. 17-25 

Southern Wis. Teachers Association—Febru- 
ary 10-11, Madison 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
—Feb. 25-Mar. 1, Boston 

National Education Association—July 
Minneapolis 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSN.—Nov. 8-9- 
10, 1928, Milwaukee 


1-6, 





Robert L. Cooley, president of this Associa- 
tion and director of the Milwaukee Vocational 
school, was elected president of the American 
Vocational association at its annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, December 17-20. 





Paul R. Spencer, former superintendent of 
schools in Superior, who left three months 
ago to attend Columbia university, is also 
working on a state-wide school survey in Flor- 
ida. Columbia university is in charge of this 
survey, one of the most comprehensive ever 
attempted. 





Fire of unknown origin recently destroyed 
the rural school house located in Columbus. 
Miss Elsie Bush, the teacher, and her pupils 
escaped injury, but several of the youngsters 
suffered from frostbites when compelled to 
flee from the building. Most of the furniture 
and equipment was saved. 

An old house is being redecorated and school 
will be held in it during the remainder of the 
year. 





The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga., announces 
the offer to American high school students of 
three prizes of fifty, thirty, and twenty dol- 
lars, respectively, for the three best papers on 
“America’s Tenth Man,” submitted on or be- 
fore April 1, 1928. The purpose of the offer 
is to interest students in a brief study of the 
Negro’s part in American history, which, ac- 
cording to the Commission, has been much 
more interesting and creditable than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

The Commission has prepared suggestions 
and data for the use of those desiring to sub- 
mit papers, and invites inquiries from princi- 
pals, teachers, and students who may be in- 
terested. 


J. E. Kitowski, Menasha superintendent, 
has been re-elected to the board of control of 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic associa- 
tion, and Superintendent R. A. Buell, Water- 
town, has been elected to the board to succeed 
Superintendent R. F. Lewis, Reedsburg. 

The board of control consists of nine mem- 
bers, one from each of the state normal school 


AROUND THE STATE 








Q 


districts, elected by letter ballot of high schools 
holding membership in the association. Elec. 
tions for three places on the board are held 
each year. Mr. Kitowski is reelected for the 
Oshkosh district and Mr. Buell will represent 
the Whitewater district. No report has yet 
been received from the Eau Claire district, 
which is the third one due to elect. Its pres. 
ent member is Principal Wm. E. Hansen, 
Neillsville. 

Continuing board members are Principal 
G. J. Balzer, Washington high school, Milwau- 
kee, chairman; Superintendent L. W. Fulton, 
Viroqua, La Crosse district; Principal M. A. 
Fischer, Dodgeville, Platteville district; Su- 
perintendent H. C. Mason, River Falls, River 
Falls district; Principal J. E. Rohr, Nekoosa, 
Stevens Point district; and Principal G. A. 
Bassford, Ashland, Superior district. 

Nearly 200 high schools are enrolled in the 
state forensic association, and over 300 are 
expected to enroll before the official debating 
contests open next spring. 

Any school or public library in Wisconsin, 
even though not a member of the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic association, can obtain 
copies of the official selections used in this 
year’s and last year’s high school oratory and 
declamatory contests. 

At its recent annual meeting the association 
board voted to make these contest selections 
available at 10 cents a selection or $3.00 for 
each year’s complete set. 

Only member institutions can take part in 
the contests, but many other teachers and li- 
brarians will find the fresh material for speak- 
ing selections a stimulus to better work. Lists 
of selections as well as the selections them- 
selves may be secured directly from the asso- 
ciation secretary, Almere L. Scott, University 
Extension division, Madison. 





The meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems will be held at 
the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, February 27-28- 
29. There will be a joint meeting with‘ the 
Committee of One Hundred on retirement 
matters of the National Educational Associa- 
tion on the afternoon of February 27. 

It is the hope of the National Council that 
each state-wide and local teachers’ pension 
fund system in the country will be represented 
by its secretary or a member of the Board 
at the coming meeting. The conferences are 
held each year at the same time as the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. for the purpose of familiarizing 
representatives of teachers’ retirement funds 
with various pension funds of the country and 
to study teachers’ pension problems and ad- 
ministration. 

The president of the Association is Edgar G. 
Lantman, Albany, N. Y., secretary of the New 
York State Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


| 
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Start The New Year Right 
6% With Safety Still To Be Had 


IF WISCONSIN TEACHERS— | 


and Wisconsin Preachers would invest a small part of their earnings 
monthly in First Mortgage Bonds secured upon Madison, Wisconsin im- 
proved properties, they would have less of head- and heart-ache when they 
grow old in the service. 


| 
Better to invest at home in well selected first mortgage bonds $100.00 

at a time, than to wait to invest $1,000.00, which amount is hard to ac- | 
cumulate unless saved in smaller amounts. 
| 


Write today for circular of our first mortgages, 
and first mortgage bonds 


The Joseph M. Boyd Company 
Madison, Wis. 
Capital and Undivided Profits $250,000.00 











From‘ School Room to Hospital 


How easy it is for something to happen—an over- 
plus of the wrong kind of germs, or an accident. 

One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with 
the world looking like a good place in which to 
live. But this evening—or, tomorrow—may find 
one in the hospital, facing a prolonged period of 
inactivity without income and a greatly increased 
expense account. 

One teacher wrote: “After being in the T.C.U. 
for five years I suddenly found myself in the 
hospital without an income. The more than gen- 
erous check I received from you at the end of four 
weeks’ confinement was like a burst of sunshine.” 

Just send the coupon for complete details of 
T. C. U. Protection. Sending it places you under 
no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


Tomorrow 





} 

' FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

| Wo the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
{ 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


POGIORE® 6 ic ccceecccas nian stag ner seserawncedaceeses 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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With the January issue, the English Jour- 
nal began to appear in two editions—the first 
educational magazine to adopt such a policy. 
The regular edition will be devoted to the 
work of the senior and junior high schools, 
and the “College Edition” to English in higher 
education. 





We want to call attention to the Second Na- 
tional Competitive Examination on the League 
of Nations, to be held under the auspices of 
the Educational Department of the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association. 

Principals of all high schools in the United 
States have been invited to enter two students 
from their schools in the examination, which 
will be held on Friday, March 16, 1928, The 
first prize will again be a trip to Europe, feat- 
uring two weeks’ stay in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The award has been made possible through 
the gift of $1000 from the same member of 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion who contributed the prize in 1926. For 
detailed information address the Association 
at 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 





Four songs by Miss Helen Sloan, musical 
director of East high school, Superior, appear 
in a new edition of “The Primary Song Book” 
of the universal school music series. The 
songs were written by Miss Sloan at Oberlin 
college under Professor Gehrkins, one of the 
editors of the new song book. 





Under the leadership of -Dr. Franz Hilker 
of the Zentralinstitut of Berlin, twenty-five of 
Germany’s outstanding educators will visit the 
United States next summer to study Amer- 
ican institutions of learning. Because of the 
keen interest of the members in American 
educational methods, they will visit every type 
of school, including rural, city, teachers’ 
training institutions, colleges, universities, and 
state departments of education. The German 
teachers will travel about 4,000 miles through 
the East, Middle West, and South. This edu- 
cational tour is expected to become an annual 
event. In 1929 a group of outstanding Amer- 
ican educators will probably be conducted on 
a schoo] inspection tour of Germany. 





Prescott High school has installed a model 
E6 Zenith motion picture projector. Weekly 
shows will be given, using films from the Uni- 
versity Extension division. 





The Johnson Creek high school has been 
definitely placed on the accredited list of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Music work is an innovation in the Johnson 
Creek school this year. Nearly all high school 
girls are members of the girls’ glee club. An 
all-school orchestra has also been organized, 
under direction of Steward Anholdt, Fort At- 
kinson. Rehearsals are held once a week, ‘and 
a concert is planned. 
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Organization of the Wisconsin Junior Schoo] 
Administrator’s association was completed at 
a conference held in Fond du Lac December §, 
H.-R. Rood, Racine, was elected president; 
Miss Lillian Ladwig, Antigo, vice president, 
and B. R. Oosterhaus, Appleton, secretary- 
treasurer. 





The total number of pupils in Outagamie 
Rural Normal school at Kaukauna is 51, mak. 
ing that school the second largest of its kind 
in the state. Last June there were 34 mem. 
bers in the graduating class and all who were 
residents of Outagamie county are now teach- 
ing school. 





La Crosse, Madison, and Milwaukee schools 
are making definite plans for opening classes 
for crippled children, under the new state law 
whereby financial aid is given to schools doing 
this work. Special transportation is planned, 
Special seats and desks have been ordered 
in these cities, and other facilities are being 
provided, according to Miss Marguerite Lison, 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for the Disabled. 





Haviland Stevenson, president of Silver, 
Burdett and Company, died on December 1. 
He was eminently successful and highly es- 
teemed professionally and in business circles, 
He went with the company when Edgar 0. 
Silver was its great leader, and Mr. Steven- 
son has kept the company in the line of pro- 
fessional progress. 





Beloit’s public schools—not including the 
vocational school—were operated at a cost per 
pupil of $76.41 during the school year of 
1926-27 and this “cost per pupil” figure is the 
lowest of 21 representative cities, says F. E. 
Converse, superintendent of schools. 

The average cost of operation per pupil for 
the 21 cities was $92.78, which is $16.37 more 
per pupil than in Beloit. 





At the annual meeting of the University 
Retirement association Dean Harry L. Russell 
of the college of agriculture was elected to 
fill the position on the board left vacant 
through the resignation of F. B. Morrison. 
W, H. Lighty, director of extension teaching, 
was chosen successor to Prof. L. R. Jones, and 
M. H. Ingraham of the mathematics depart- 
ment succeeds himself for a three year term. 





Mr. Sholes, head of the chemistry depart- 
ment of Washington High school, Milwaukee, 
is inaugurating a system whereby every pupil 
must make practical use of his learning by 
preparing a project of one of the industries. 
This means that the pupil will have to pre- 
pare a complete display of the entire process 
involved in the manufacture of the particular 
product about which he is writing the thesis. 
Pupils thus visit the factories and gain first- 
hand information of everyday processes such 
as forging of steel, making of glass, and sew- 
age disposal. 
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HELPFUL EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL FREE 
TO TEACHERS 


A Series of Teacher Helps That You Should Have 


This special offer is made to every teacher reader of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
Every teacher knows the value of educational material upon pure food matters, espe- 
cially when it is interesting as well as instructive. 

The material described here is something every teacher can use and through the cour- 
tesy of the Calumet Baking Powder Company, whose Home Economics Department has 
prepared this material, it is now offered free of charge. 


Those interested should avail themselves of this opportunity, check over the material 
listed and send in their request either for one or for all of these items. 


School Store This material consists of a complete outfit for use 


- in the school store that is especially appropriate 
Material for the lower grade department classes. It is de- 
signed to help teach the children the weights and 

standards to expect when making purchases. 


School Book 


These will be furnished in quantities sufficient for 
Covers the class room. They will protect the books, add 
to their appearance and resale value. <A lesson in 


thrift for the children. 


Twenty Twenty complete lessons in Domestic Science and 
Home Hconomics. A _ college course condensed, 
Lessons easily understood and can be adapted to either 


general class work or Home Economics and Do- 


in Domestic mestic Science work. Every teacher should have 
Science a copy for her own reference. 
An interesting text book outlining the advantages 


Dr. Atkinson’s ad sgl ic —— ¢ Beeree Pomaers, their 
Text Book value, leavening power, dependability, ete. 


A comprehensive book written by an eminent food 


Your authority. It tells about The Backward Child, 
z Those Precious Salts, Vitamines, Feeding the 
Children’s Child, The School Child, and Food as a Preventive 
Medicine, ete., and is an invaluable guide in avoid- 

Food ing the errors of improper ‘feeding. 


Simply fill in the slip below, send it to the Educational Department of the Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Company and this material will be promptly forwarded, no charge. 


ee ae ee cn oe ee eS 
| Calumet Baking Powder | Please send me the fol- 
C lowing: (Check items 
| /ompany, wanted) 
. School Store Material. 
| 4100 Fillmore Street School Book Covers 
(number ) 
| Chicago, Illinois “Twenty Lessons in Do- 
| mestie Science.” 
“Dr. Atkinson's Text 
| 300k.” 
“Your Children’s Food.” 
2 Se eee ee er ee re rei ct 
| DS co hae eae ce CRO REE ON OCr REN eeekceseaee kites 
PMNS Sik sich waee s scare eee Re kien nat ake ke mee ae oaks 
MP MNOMNIT aah erin 'o: 6 Wei 8 SNE Owe mi eC ie) Ral we lb 4 HR eee Oe aio 
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Michael McMahon, 77, for 33 years prin- 
cipal of the Kewaunee High school, died De- 
cember 23. 





An average of 72 cents a week for luxuries 
is spent by students of the Johnson Creek high 
school, and they earn most of it themselves, 
according to information taken from ques- 
tionnaires which all students were asked to fill 
out in an effort to determine what the “aver- 
age student” does with his spare time and 
how much he spends. 

He does odd jobs at home and usually helps 
neighbors, working on an average of three 
hours a day. Another hour, in the evening, 
he spends on school work, and retires at 9:45. 
He has a “date” but once in two weeks. 

Teachers give marks fairly, the students 
said, and they are liked because they.are will- 
ing to aid and are “good looking.” However, 
the average student would like someone to 
teach him greater efficiency, the answers re- 
vealed. 

Twenty-seven percent of the students said 
they earned their own spending money, and 
43 percent must ask for it. Thirteen percent 
have an allowance, and 16 percent earn a 
part and are given the rest. 

In a year the student body spends $1,610 
for luxuries, an average of $37.50. 

About 50 percent have definite tasks to do 
at home, and all but nine do some school work 
at home each day. 
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The University of Wisconsin faculty has 
adopted the recommendations of Professors 
V. A. C. Henmon and F. O. Holt, directors of 
the bureau of educational records and guid. 
ance, that a “Freshman Week” be introduced 
in 1928 to extend from September 19 to 22, in. 
clusive, for the registration of freshmen and 
students transferring to Wisconsin from other 
universities and colleges. 

The new plan is to enable the freshmen to— 

1. Make living arrangements. 

2. Register and pay fees. 

8. Consult, without hurry, faculty advisers 
concerning a proper selection of courses. 

4. Take physical examinations and various 
aptitude tests. 

5. Listen to talks on such subjects as how to 
study, how to budget one’s time, use of the 
library, and extra-curricular activities. 

6. Become acquainted with the library, the 
laboratories, and other points of interest. 

7. Be entertained socially and musically un- 
der university auspices. 

8. Secure first and most effective impres- 
sions of the university from the faculty. 

9. Become convinced that the faculty is 
really interested in the individual freshman. 

10. Become acquainted with university 
routine and get a clearer notion of “what 
it’s all about.” 


President Glenn Frank was authorized to 
create an organization to plan the program of 
the period. 








o’clock noon, Sunday, February 26th. 
R. R. fare Chicago to Boston and 


POUWN } Seen eee eee $55.10 
Lower berth, Chicago to Boston. 10.13 
Upper berth, Chicago to Boston_ 8.10 
Compartment, Chicago to Boston 28.50 
Drawing Room, Chicago to Bos- 

RRs her Pereira se 36.00 


B. E. McCormick 

Secretary, Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Please reserve 








Are You Going To Boston? 2 


| 
| Plan now to join the Wisconsin special train to the 


National Education Association 
Department of Superintendence Meeting 
February 25—March 1, 1928 
This train, carrying delegations from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, will leave Chicago via the Michigan Central R. R. at 10:00 A. M., 
Saturday, February 25th, arriving at Boston, via the B. & A. R. R., 12:00 


PLEASE FILL IN COUPON 


Lower berth ..........- ( ) 

Upper berth ..........~ ( ) 
aN kr A or a ne Nh 
TOO OC) a ORE Ea eS ee PR A 


Identification certificate will be sent 
you. To secure convention rate, present 
certificate to ticket agent at starting | 
point. Specify that ticket is to be 
routed from Chicago via Michigan Cen- 
tral to Buffalo, New York Central to Al- 
bany, Boston and Albany to Boston. 





Compartment 
Drawing room 
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y has High praise for the manner in which Su- 
fessors perintendent R. S. Ihlenfeldt has been con- 
ors of F ducting the rural school system in Kenosha 
guid- county is contained in a letter sent him by 
oduced — state Superintendent Callahan. 

22, in First among the nineteen points on which 
n and § Mr, Callahan places his commendation is the 
| other § circulating library installed this year among 
the 46 rural and graded schools in the county. 
n to— § Other points include: 

Iodine treatment for all needing it. 

; The services of a county nurse. 

lvisers Close co-operation with county training 
ae school, particularly in the field of tests and 
arious — measurements, and a good supply of standard- 
ized tests. 

how to Recommended list of books which are in the 
of the F superintendent’s office to stabilize instruction. 
A recognized use of primary materials for 
y, the § the first half of grade 1, followed by a defi- 




















t. nite textbook list for both the odd and even . {TD 
ly un- years for the upper grades. BELMONT HOTEL 
Continued emphasis with remedial work i 
npres- | upon process of silent reading. . Fireproof : 
a Excellent organization of parents through- Welcomes Southern Wisconsin 
ty is | out the county for cooperative activities. Teachers to Madison 
woe One hundred percent in state teachers’ as- ; 
ra sociation. 200 Rooms 
bade Exhibit work both at state and county fair. All have private toilet and 
Sectional meetings with outside speakers. connecting bath 
red to Central examinations for diploma awards. “ & be 3 
am of Special work for beginning teachers in the Located on Capitol Square 
a acquaint them with their particular Rates $2.00 and up—European 
problems. 





Emphasis of attendance and supreme effort 




















— to take care of transient school population. 
A county bulletin in collaboration with Ra- 
cine county. 
Several new school buildings and material 
| improvement in a large number of schools. 
Extra-curricular activities such as “Good 
| Shoe” campaign, a trip to Chicago for gradu- 
| ates, and special credits for diploma work. 
| Definite outlines sent out to help pupils and 
| very fine seat work exercises based upon the 
j | Field Readers ready for distribution. 
A well established system of records and Biology Instructor's Desk No. 1034 
a) reports in the county superintendent’s office in 
) charge of a competent clerk. Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
; Equipped to Teach Science 
it P The past few years have witnessed a 
y | The Beaver Dam Board of Education has wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
e adopted a resolution which provides for the co a of the Schools and 
‘ Y ; Sane . Colleges o merica. 
= ae of the salaries of instructors who Hundreds of new schools have been 
q ivide their time between the vocational school built—and in most of them—as well as in 
and the public school system. Each board hundreds of old schoole—Kewaunee Lab- 
; s ; * oratory “urniture as been instalied. 
will pay for the time of each of these instruct We are anxious to send full information 
ors from now on utilized by them. about good Laboratory Furniture to any I 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
| the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
| to the factory at Kewaunee. 
| 
‘ Austin Norman Palmer, the creator of SKeuiiéiiees Cor 
Palmer Penmanship,” died in his home in LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS. 
New York recently. Mr. Palmer spent much + 4 Gen. 0 
of the last year in England. Few men have aa 5 aa KEWAUNER, Wis. 
: built up an educational specialty to such an New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
extent as he built up his system of penman- Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
: ship by means of which twenty-five million es SS See si 
— Americans learned to write distinctly. 
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YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 
reflect your ability as director. It will add 
tremendously to your success as a teacher 
if you can stage a commendable produc- 
tion. The Drama Bureau school of Acting 
and Directing will assist you with its in- 
expensive yet thorough course of home 
study designed for those who wish to act 
and direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send 
for prospectus. 

Drama Bureau 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











BOOKKEEPING COURSES, 
and COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS ° 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


L LI ScNationally Known 











New Plays and Entertainments 


Here are some clean and clever numbers 
especially suitable for Schools and 
Churches. 


In Cherry Time, 3-act comedy, 6m.6wW  .35 
Smile Rodney Smile, 3-act com.,5m.7w. 35 
Sally of the Music Store, musical play  .35 
Too Much Varnish, 3-act comedy..... Bs ty) 


Ten Stirring Bible Plays............ 50 

Five Short Comedies for Community 
MOURNE sh cts ales ig te leu iah ia hs 8 Oe bie ee 6-8 50 

Humorous Recitations for Children... .40 


Get free catalog of Plays, Action Songs, 
Minstrelsy, etc. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Franklin, O. also 922 S. Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 














WANTED, MANAGER 


For Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Chicago, Ulnois 
Some funds for running expenses neces- 
sary. Write C. H. Pugh, Western Teach- 
ers’ Exchange Gas & Electric Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Visual Instruction 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lantern 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


High School Sciences 
Map Slides 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 


Write for further information 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Penn’a 


W. E. GRAVES 
1127 Emerald St. Madison, Wis. 
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Henry D. Hesse, 63, for 44 years a teacher 
and principal in the Milwaukee public schools 
and a resident of the city all his life, died 
December 5 of heart disease. 

Mr. Hesse terminated his educational career 
a year ago when he retired from active sery. 
ice. He taught for many years in the old 
Second Ward school. He was _ transferred 
from there to the Island Avenue school as 
principal. Following this he served as prin. 
cipal of the Eleventh Ward school, the Fourth 
and Galena school, and the Center Street 
school. At the Center Street school he was 
principal for 20 years. 





Contracts aggregating $820,426 for the new 
Lincoln High school, Milwaukee, have been 
awarded. The total cost of the building is 
estimated at $1,250,000, other contracts to be 
let later. Excavation for the foundation is 
under way. 


“The Practice of Politics,” a thirty-six page 
booklet by Raymond Moley, authority on crim- 
inal justice and author of the official text- 
book of the League of Women Voters, has re- 
cently been published by the American Liter- 
ary Association as one of the reading courses 
in the Reading with a Purpose series. 

In his brief discussion, the author gives 
an animated picture of the rise of party pol- 
itics and its function today. In the last part 
of his discussion, Mr. Moley recommends seven 
books, including biographies of Jefferson and 
Hamilton, Horace Greeley, Marcus Hanna, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Frederic Howe, and Wood- 
row Wilson. These offer a study of politics 
through the lives of political leaders. 

“The Practice of Politics” is the thirty-first 
course in the Reading with a Purpose series, 
all of which are available at most libraries. 





Sun Prairie is to have a new high school to 
cost $118,000. The building will be of brick. 
It will be erected where the present one now 
stands and the razing of the old building will 
commence the first of January. The grades 
and high school classes will be temporarily lo- 
cated in various buildings about the city. 





The elementary and high school teachers of 
Merrill have organized a discussion group. 
The general subject is Improvement of the 
Written Examination, Tests and Measure- 
ments, etc. These discussions are carried on 
under the leadership of Superintendent Geo. F. 
Brooks. Meetings are held the first and third 
ead of each month, from 7:00 to 8:00 

. All parochial "and county normal 
Jchool teachers are invited. The meetings af- 
ford an excellent opportunity for public and 
private school teachers to become acquainted 
with each other as well as with their respect- 
ive problems. The normal and _ parochial 
schools were well represented at the Novem- 
ber meetings. 
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| 

| 

| Analyze the reading problem into 
| specific abilities and skills 

| JIndividualize instruction without 
| raising administrative difficul- 
ties 

| Provide for grouping class into 


homogeneous groups for read- 
ing instruction 


Factual and imaginative content 
100% new 


Primer, First, Second, and Third 
Readers 


Chicago 
221 E. 20th St. 











New and Fascinating 


CHILD-STORY READERS 


A Modern Program in Primary Reading 


Lyons and Carnahan 


Teachers’ Manuals, Supplementary 
Equipment including diagnostic 
practice tests, silent reading 
flash cards of a new type 


The Authors 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman 
Miss Grace Storm 
Miss Eleanor M. Johnson 
Mr. W. C. French 





New York 
131 E. 23d St. 





Eau Claire Teachers’ College 


Plans are being made for the school’s big- 
gest year in forensics. The entire hundred 
members of the Senate, the forensic society, 
are participating in the work with enthusiasm. 


Miss Oxby has classified thé members of 
her English I classes. Students who are de- 
ficient in English attend class five hours a 
week instead of the customary three, the extra 
two hours being devoted to study of grammar 
and good usage. 


C. J. Brewer, director of the training school, 
has been spending a good deal of time in- 
specting the work of graduates of the Eau 
Claire Teachers’ college in the various schools 
in this part of the state, to see what kind of 
work they are doing and also to continue to 
help them in their work. 


The grade-point plan has been adopted. 
The passing grade has been dropped to 70. 
Points are given for each semester hour of 
credit, according to the following table: 


93-100, inclusive ____ 3 grade points 
NO es oa is 3 2 grade points 
Re a6 ee 1 grade point 
i 0 grade points 


Edwin Markham, noted poet and lecturer, 
addressed the students and faculty of the 
school on November 11. 











throughout the Middle West, offers you this 
opportunity to 


Double Your Income | 


Be our source of sales leads. No selling | 
necessary. You may represent us in an ac- 
tive selling way if you wish. Get timely in- 
formation of musical activities to us so our 
sales force has live material to work upon. 


Liberal Compensation Assured! 
We distribute the world’s greatest musical products, 
including Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, Chickering, Haines, 
J. & C. Fischer and Marshall & Wendell pianos with 
the Ampico (the greatest reproducing medium ever de- 
vised), Miessner (the official school piano of Wisconsin), 
Buescher’s Saxaphones and Band Instruments—Para- 
mount Banjos—Leedy and Ludwig Drums and a full 
line of other band and orchestra instruments. World’s 
jeading phonographs, radios and Kilgen Pipe Organ. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Ld 
Iwbusic-Sénts “Whofesafe - Go. 
“Division. Music-cArts Corporation 
Kesselman Building Broadway at Mason St. 
MILWAUKEE 
Music Arts Wholesale Co. 
Please send me full details 


The Music Arts Wholesale Company, famous | 
| 


RA nos inns enataduvbondnandwaglndaadea 


ee — sisson 
I am ( ) Principal ( ) Teacher ( ) Music Supervisor 
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A Pageant for every holiday 
Special Day 


Pageants 
For Little People 


By Marion Kennedy and Katherine Bemis 
21 simple pageants for any number of 
children, covering all the holidays, including 
Mother’s, Father’s, Armistice, Arbor Day, etc. 
Cloth, Price Postpaid $1.50 
Pe agg catalogue of Pageants, 
Folk Dances, Games, etc. 


A. S. BARNES & Co 
67 West “4th St., 


Send for 


Publishers 
New York 











Milwaukee’s 


SMARTEST 


Ladies’ Accessories 
Shop 


ADIIURL) 


WL/CONSIN AVENUE RL 
» MILVAUKLE CON/ IN 














~~ Interchangeable Carriages 


| 
DEMO UNTABLE | 





The 
Typist 


Large and small users are now stand- | 
ardizing on the Demountable in important | 
departments requiring different width | 
carriages. One Demountable thus serves 
the purpose and can do the work other- 
wise necessitating two or more different 
width carriage typewriters. 

By pressing a single key the entire 
wide carriage may be instantly removed 
and an ordinary or shorter carriage put | 
in its place. 

Educational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Since 1911. 

Fond du Lac, \ Ww isconsin, | U. Jj. S- A. 
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The journalism students at Two Rivers 
High promoted a highly successful subscrip. 
tion campaign for their school paper, the 
Neshotah News. The class selling the largest 
number of subscriptions was given the privi- 
lege of electing the newspaper queen, who was 
to be crowned as “Miss Neshotah News.” The 
result was an increase of 300 percent over 
last year’s subscription list. 

The seniors won the contest and elected 
Helen Boehringer, ’28, as queen. 





The January Journal of the N. E. A. lists 
the following 100 percent enrollments: For 
six years, Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac Public 
Schools, Bragg, Cleveland, Franklin, Grant, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley ; Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High, Senior High, Vocational, Washing. 
ton, Wilson; Kenosha, Lincoln Elementary, 
Lincoln Junior High; for four years, Milwau- 
kee, Milwaukee State Teachers College, Kos- 
ciuszko Pre-Vocational; Racine, Gilbert 
Knapp, Howell, Jefferson, N. D. Fratt; She- 
boygan, Longfellow; for three years, Kohler, 
Kohler Public Schools; Lake Geneva, Third 
Ward; Racine, Janes, Stephen Bull; Sheboy- 
gan, Horace Mann; for two years La Crosse, 
Hamilton; Mauston, Mauston Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Grade, High; Racine, Lincoln; Shore- 
wood, Atwater Elementary; for this year, 
Brandon, High; Kenosha, McKinley Element- 
ary; Lake Geneva, Lake Geneva Public 
Schools, Central, Junior High, Senior High, 
Third Ward, Woods; Madison, Central High; 
Racine, Racine Public Schools, Franklin, 
Franklin Junior High, Garfield, Gilbert 
Knapp, Howell, Janes, Jefferson, Lincoln, Me- 
Kinley Junior High, N. D. Fratt, Senior High, 
Stephen Bull, Vocational, Washington, Wash- 
ington Junior High, Winslow; Shorewood, 
Shorewood Public Schools, High, Lake Bluff. 





A maximum of four high school credit units 
in music may hereafter be offered as entrance 
credits at the University of Wisconsin. The 
high school instruction in music must, how- 
ever, be taken under conditions prescribed by 
the committee on high school relations, if the 
music credits are to be accepted to satisfy 
entrance requirements. The music must also 
be properly combined with other subjects 
specified in “Group B” of the entrance re- 
quirement schedule before the four credit 
maximum will be accepted for university en- 
trance. 





Volney G. Barnes, principal of the Madison 
Central High school, was recently elected 
president of the Madison Kiwanis club. 





Two Wisconsin educators have been chosen 
to do editorial work upon a new educational 
journal, The Nation’s Schools, the first num- 
ber of which will be published this month at 
Chicago. The magazine is to be edited by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin. R. B. Thiel, professor of education in 
Lawrence college, will be on the board of con- 
sulting editors. 
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‘The third edition of a list of books for im- 
migrants with a reading list for American- 
jzation workers has just been published by the 
American Library Association, Chicago (20¢). 
It is called Easy Books for New Americans. 

Part I lists and describes approximately 125 
books about the United States, books that in- 
terpret America to the immigrant, books that 
help the immigrant preparing for citizenship, 
textbooks for learning English, books on home 
and occupational interests, and a list of stories. 
Part II is a reading list for Americanization 
workers. It describes books on racial back- 
grounds in general, books about different 
countries, books on immigration and natural- 
ization laws, and gives helps for those con- 
ducting classes with the foreign born. The 
publishers announce special quantity prices 
for the benefit of organizations, etc., that can 
use a number of copies to advantage. 





Over a million dollars will be required to 
operate the Kenosha public schools during 
1928. For operation and maintenance and 
for expansion during the year the board asks 
$1,189,008.60. Of this sum $939,558 is for 
actual operation and maintenance, and 
$249,450 for capital outlay. The figures rep- 
resent an increase of 4 percent over last year. 





Another high school athletic conference was 
recently organized for south-central Wiscon- 
sin under the name of the State Line Athletic 
conference. Schools composing the new 
league are: Argyle, Belleville, Brodhead, 
Blanchardville, Juda, Hollandale, New Glarus, 
and Monticello. Officers are: President, C. F. 
Thompson, Argyle; vice-president, L. W. Rice, 
Belleville; secretary, J. C. McKenna, Juda; 
and treasurer, Carl T. Pfisterer, Brodhead. 





Two new buildings are being erected in 
Shorewood. One is an addition to the Lake 
Bluff school, which will provide six extra 
classrooms and new and large accommoda- 
tions for the kindergarten. Fireproof con- 
struction is being used throughout. 

The new high school gymnasium is nearly 
half finished. It is being built on the unit 
plan. The present unit will contain a plain 
floor, 90x 70, with shower rooms for girls on 
the first floor and for boys on the second floor. 
In accordance with modern school building 
construction this building will have no base- 
ment. 

The second unit, which will probably be con- 
structed within three years, will have a swim- 
ming pool and additional shower and locker 
space. The pool will be level with the gym- 
nasium floor and will have a south exposure. 
All windows will be fitted with the new glass 
which permits the passage of health-giving 
rays of sunlight. 





The teachers in the Rice Lake city schools 
are engaged in a thorough revision of the 
course of study. Every subject has received 
attention. They hope to have the work com- 
pleted early in the second semester. 
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UNIVERSITY 
‘\GENERAL TOURS 
EUROPE 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
For full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Urivernty Tours 


Mani CA 
110 EAST 42" ST. ew Jord City 


EUROPE 
| Student and Standard Tours 
Mon- 


Parties sailing from New York or 
treal in May, June and July. 





Good accom- 


modations, experienced conductors, thor- 
ough sight seeing moderate prices. Lib- 
eral terms to organizers. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, | 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 









The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 


y All 


Expenses\ Belgium, Holland 







Entertainments 


Congenial 
Associations Switzerland, Italy 
265 Colleges Germany, Austria 


Represented in 1927 Northern Europe 


BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way’’ — Write or call 











EARN A TOUR OF EUROPE 

Organizers, conductors and hostesses wanted for 1928 
Summer Tours. Largest Student Travel Organization. 
Lowest Cost Tours. 37 Days $295. 60 Days $490. Med- 
iterranean and Scandinavian Cruises $390. Over 700 Col- 
leges and Schools represented in last year’s tours. Only one 
appointment to a city or college. State your qualifications 
in first letter. 


STUDENT INTERNATIONALE 
SO Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











i" 






Plan now! We have 
fifteen conducted tours in 
July and August, reaching thirteen 
countries. Including ocean passage 
and all expense in Europe — $400 
to $1100. 

Standard Tour “43” reaches Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France—60 
Days — price $880. Same itinerary 
on Student Tour, $690. 

3 Please send for our Folder T 
MENTOR TOURS 
310 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 


MIEN TOR TOURS 
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———— a Children in the nutrition room at the Emer. 
son school in Madison have gained a total of 
fifty-eight pounds in ten weeks. The gain 





Me ‘ normally to be expected from an equal num. 
Citizenship ber of children in the same period is eighteen 
pounds. 

through At a recent meeting of the common council 


of the city of Wausau the school budget was 
reduced $100,000 below the amount asked for 
by the Board of Education. Another indica. 


Creative Activity tion of the need of independence of school 


boards in financing the schools. 





aA ee ee ae ‘ The 1928 budget of the Beaver Dam board 
The Madison Junior Civic League of education calls for an increase of $7060 


has prepared a book on our capital over 1927. This increase has just been ap- 
city, for use in elementary civics proved by the council without question. 
’ * oe 





] 


Two new Delineascopes, models D and §, 
purchased with funds given by previous gradv- 
e ating classes, were recently presented to the 
The Madison Book Sturgeon Bay high school. With a daylight 
screen they are said to be an invaluable aid to 

‘ ‘ yeography and history. 
Now available.—Postpaid $1.00. aed di 
Send to Supt of Schools, Madi- Mineral Point schools have carried out a 


son, Wis. complete medical examination program, 
Iodine tablets have been given for three years, 
| and new health records show considerable im- |] 
provement in goitre conditions. 

















a Shorewood schools are considering the em- 
The Perr Pictures ployment of a visiting teacher to help with the 


education of several under-privileged children. 





Order Pictures for February _ 


Birthdays Now The Manual Arts Section of S. W. T. A 
will have a luncheon meeting in the Pompein 
Room of the Loraine Hotel, at Madison, on 
Friday, February 10, at 12:20. Superintend- f] 
ent McAndrew of Chicago, and H. W. Schmidt, 
Wisconsin state supervisor of manual arts, 
will speak. There will also be a chance for 
general discussion. 

Chairman Earl W. Thrall of Beloit asks 
that you be there promptly at 12:20 for 
luncheon, as Mr. McAndrew has another ap- 
pointment at 2 o’clock. 











| 
Menasha has recently completed one new 
grade building, and another new elementary 


End of Day Adan : t 
: é ; school is under construction. 
We Bring the Art Galleries of the World = ~— Home The Nicolet school, finished last February, 
Pwo Cents Ea. for 25 ns 7 5” x 8 has six classrooms, a kindergarten, a large 
Send 50 cents for 25 pietures o Jashing- aoe : iain ah canal 
ton, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, physical education room, a teachers’ room, 
their homes, ete. and a school nurse’s room. The cost of the 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes building was about $88,000. 

Size 22x28, including the margin The Butte des Morts school now under 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one construction was ready for occupancy Janv- 
Cat | of 1600 miniature illustrations ary 1. It has eight classrooms, a large aca 

ATALO QUE gent for 15 cents in coin or stamps demic room and work room for the adjust- 


ment class, a kindergarten, a teachers’ room, 
‘ ° a health room, and a large 60’x 90’ gym- 
The Perry Pictures G nasium, one of the finest in the Fox River 

-—— Valley, with separate girls’ and boys’ showers. 

Don Gey, Maton, Mase. The total cost will be approximately $130,000. 
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' Save Your Journals ! 


It’s a nuisance not to be able to find a certain number of the JOURNAL 
when you want it. 


We have had binders made, so that you may keep your copies in con- 
venient form for reference. They measure 1014” by 714” and are made 
of dark red leather. They’re really very good looking. 


The cost is $2,the manufacturer’s charge. We are not selling these 
binders for our profit, but for yours. 





USE THE COUPON 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Beaver Building 
Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed is $2.00 for which please send me a Journal binder. 














ower. 
30,000. 
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TEACHERS, WE Beate vee IN esc POSITIONS 
— ee eee eee a a 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY wisn 


410 U.S. NATL, BANK BLDG 









LUMBER EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


" WILLIAM RUFFER, Px 0. Man DENVER, COLO 






Largest Teachers’ Agency In the West. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
Certification of Western States, ete., etec., ete., 
for enrollment card and information. 


Graduates 
“How To Apply and Secure Promotion, with Lawa of 
Write today 


We Enroll only Normal and College 
Copyrighted Booklet, 
free to members, 60¢ to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 








We need 
PROMOTION. 


NOW large numbers of wide-awake 
Register AT ONCE. 


Teachers who are Prepared for 
Send for booklet, “Teaching and Success”. 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
224 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 














TEACHERS WANTED.~-College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields, All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M? 


SPECIAI BUREAU 











ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
80 East Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Ilinois 





An ALERT AGENCY giving Real 
Service to Good Teachers, 


Seek PROMOTION. Register NOW. 

















ALBERT 


JTEACHERS" 
AGENCY 
43rd. YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Promotion our Watchword— Capitalize Train- 
ing and Success. We place every year hundreds 
of teachers in City Schools, Colleges, Normals. 


535-Sth Ave., New York City 


Booklet “Teaching as a Business” free. 





Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash, 








oe renin cae 


Building operations are under way at three 
of the nine Wisconsin state teachers’ colleges, 
according to the quarterly progress report of 
the state chief engineer. 

The new building at the Oshkosh school is 
practically completed, according to the report. 
At River Falls, the addition to North Hall is 
nearing completion and is in a satisfactory 
condition. There remains the work of plac- 
ing some inside finish and lining the swim- 
ming pool with tar. Plans for a new build- 
ing at the Stevens Point school are being 
held in abeyance pending the action of the 
special session of the state legislature. 


Charles W. Hitchcock, mayor of Berlin, 
has been elected president of the Green Lake 
county normal school board. 








Fees charged students attending the sum- 
mer session of the University of Wisconsin 
will be slightly raised in 1928. The under- 
graduate fee for the six weeks’ session next 
year will be $24.50, as compared with $22, in 
1927. Of the increase, $1.50 represents the 
Union fee which entitles students to the use 


of the facilities of the Wisconsin Memorial 
Union, which is expected to be in operation 
by the opening of the summer session. The 
infirmary fee, which pays the cost of medical 
attention to students, is again $2, and is in- 
cluded in the $24.50 total. 

For other than undergraduate students, the 
fees, including in each instance the $1.50 
Union fee, will be as follows: Law students 
(10 weeks course) $38.50, as against $35 in 
1927; graduate students (68 weeks course) 
$33.50, as against $30 in 1927; graduate stu- 
dents (9 weeks course) $48.50, as against 
$45 in 1927. 





The new Emery junior high school at Fort 
Atkinson was dedicated December 13. The 
building was completed in September, at 4 
cost of $130,000. It was named in honor of 
J. Q. Emery, who served for many years 48 
superintendent of Fort Atkinson schools. 


Watertown has employed an architect for 
a proposed addition to the high school build- 
ing. The estimated cost is about $120,000. 


i\t 
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WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
Enroll early for best vaciencies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates. 
te toh Ec. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Dept. 8 MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Fl SK Teachers Agency CHICAGO 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 5 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, STRAUS BLDG, 
COLLEGE WORK ONLY 
The work of the FISK THEACHERS AGENCY covers a period of forty years of service, 
Visit our Booth, No. 156, at the meeting of the Dept. of Superintendence at Boston, 
Keb, 2h—March 4 
| r . 
The Old (45 years) Reliable Agency | 
| CLARK and BREWER | 
| 
, Particularly helpful for work in Colleges, Normals and the better positions in Public 
| Schools. Members get service of six agencies covering the country for one registra- 
tion. Highly organized Special Departments for Music, Physical Education, Romance 
Ww. Language, and College positions. 
| CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 
— (4K, Jack- Viatiron 5024 Jenkins Globe N.Y. Life Cham, Com 
— son Bivd Bullding Arcade Bullding Bullding Building 
n- 
ds 
is. 
=i) 'T T | 
ccm 
he Parker Teachers’ Agency 
‘morial 
a | A quarter of a century in 
le e 
nedical | || ’ . 
el | The Teachers’ Placement Field 
< | Ask for our special enrollment offer given only during these 
$1. ‘ ’ 
udents early days of the placement season. Test our service without pay- 
pad | ing a single cent now, or later unless we secure an acceptable posi- 
te stu- | tion for you. 
igainst 
Don’t let one penny stand between you and a good position. A 
t Fort | postal card request brings the details. 
The | 
, at a | 
nor of | 
ars as 
“ . . . 
P At 14 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 
ct for 
build- 
000. 
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N ATTITUDE survey recently carried 

out at Sturgeon Bay revealed the follow- 
ing: 3%, very poor; 6%, poor; 18%, fair; 
73%, good or better. This study is being fol- 
lowed up by an individual interview with 
each of the lower 27%. 





H. S. Vaughn, instructor in mathematics at 
Sturgeon Bay, is organizing a saxaphone sex- 
tette. Members of the school band will com- 
pose it. 





A school for crippled children will soon be 
opened in Madison. For four and a half 
years Madison has employed a visiting teacher 
to give instruction to crippled children in 
their homes. 


On December 14 Miss Doris Kerwin, field 
worker for the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
association, finished her work of health in- 
spection in the Glenwood City schools. 

An eight-day program included a general 
health inspection of each child in both grades 
and high school, special attention being given 
to goiter, adenoids, bad teeth, proper nutri- 
tion, and general physical condition. Where- 
ever necessary, examination by a physican was 
recommended. 

Miss Kerwin also talked to the parents: of 
the children examined, stressing the import- 
ance of watching the health of youngsters of 
school age, and discussing any questions 
which the parents wished to ask of her. She 
also talked to the teachers about children’s 
diseases which bear watching, and what to do 
to serve the best interests of the children. 
Parents are giving whole-hearted co-operation 
in an effort to remedy the defects disclosed in 
the examination. 





The grade supervisors of Wisconsin met in 
Fond du Lac, December 9-10, as the guests of 
Margaret K. Roberts, grade supervisor of that 
city. 

Friday was spent in the public schools. A 
specific schedule for observing reading and 
arithmetic was followed in the morning. Fri- 
day afternoon the supervisors chose to observe 
some particular phase of work in which they 
were specially interested. At the business 
meeting Saturday morning, plans for reorgani- 
zation were perfected. It was decided to meet 
annually as the guests of a supervisor and to 
follow the same plan which had worked out so 
successfully at Fond du Lac. Virginia How- 
ard’s invitation to meet at Wauwatosa in 1928 
was accepted. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Gertrude McGuine, Wausau, 
president; Bernice Scoville, Kenosha, vice 
president; Emma F. Brookmire, Marinette, 
secretary and treasurer. 

After the business session, there were round 
table discussions of projects and problems that 
are essentially a part of a program of super- 
vision, 
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| SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party ano Banquet Favors 

| (Balloons, confetti, hats noisemak- 
ers. etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lists, 
**How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 
Revised. Telle how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
50 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
ALRERT V. JENSEN 

| Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, lowa | 











Black River Falls erected a new $80,000 
building this year, and established a junior 
high school. President Glenn Frank gave the 
dedicatory address in October. 

Black River Falls has a grade school of 275 
students, a junior high school of 140 students, 
and a senior high school of 140 students, 
There is a staff consisting of 23 teachers. 





A county track and field meet and band 
tournament has been planned for Clark county 
for next May. Both will be held on the same 
day. 





TEACHING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION? 


ARE YOL 


If you are, send five cents for a sample 
copy of 
“THE RISE OF A NATION” 
If you are not teaching that period of 
American History, I have outlines that cover 


the period you are teaching. 
Ss. 0. KUHN, 3100 B’way, New York, N. Y. 











Thieves broke into the Colby High school 
recently and stole five band instruments dur- 
ing the night, a loss of about three hundred 
dollars to band members. 





Of the recent graduates of the Medford 
high school thirty are now enrolled in various 
normal schools, twenty-nine in colleges, and 
fourteen in the state university. Among the 
colleges attended are the University of Wash- 
ington, Johns Hopkins, and Columbia, in the 
United States, and Zurich in Switzerland. 





The Colby high school has recently reor- 
ganized its band. A beginning band of forty 
pieces is progressing rapidly under the direc- 
tion of Mr. M. Hammel of Dorchester. 





Mineral Point’s toxin-anti-toxin campaign 
shows that about one third of the parents of 
grade children are willing to have their chil- 
dren immunized against diphtheria. 





The Cumberland city school teachers voted 
unanimously to have six evening meetings 
which will be devoted to professional study 
and to getting better acquainted. 
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CHVCIN CLELOTOS 
Choo": Siaaets CURB, 


Bo inemean 7 will 


MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify “American” 











| posse tell the story of “Ameri- 
: can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
ubular Stee’ ry 4 e ’ 
balay el so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 


hae school seats are A. S.C. built. A crafts- 






























—— He manship, quality and hygienic perfec- GY i 
Ge tion. . . so outstanding that more than y NX& 


5out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 
. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of ax Aisa aS ‘A ha 
your order—and a stock of 15 master a 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 





“The Factory is in Michigan, 


— —— But the Service is Local to you.” ONT 
lex Ex ©) ‘i ES 


ee American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 






ARE BEST!” 


“STEEL DESKS 


























EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 
320 So. Barstow Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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COMPTON'S MITCHELL 
in 
-BETTERBILT— He 
At 
Playground Equipment i 
| tir 
Will Keep The “scl 
| a 
Children off the Streets — j} 
| The Mitchell Manufacturing | scl 
| Co. is one of Wisconsin’s home fol 
industries. Mitchell playground a 
designers are always ready to SS 
KEEPING STEP serve school boards, principals, ; ar 
WITH PRO SS teachers or anyone interested | ide 
GRE in playground equipment. Write | fol 
us for information at any time gr: 
When you stamp a letter and mark | and a prompt answer will be 
it “AIR MAIL,” knowing thatit will ||_—_ forthcoming. - 
be on the opposite side of our con- Send for New Catalog at once | Ju 
tinent in thirty-six hours, you realize | tio 
that a new age is here. € When you Mitchell Manufacturing Company | 
step into a school superintendent s 1804 Forest Home Avenue | | 
businesslike office, and find behind Milwaukee, Wis | | 
* ’ ° 
the desk an alert, capable business | 
man, you realize that here is the An : 
headquarters of a modern institu- i 
tion. This institution is training our Ae 1} Tl 
citizens of tomorrow. (When you THE 
visit a classroom and find children | 
and teachers industriously engaged | 
in working out some practical proj- 
ect,it is an evidence that education | 
is keeping abreast—even ahead—of 
modern progress. (These business | 
institutions require and purchase 
vast quantities of equipment. A most 
essential part of this equipment isa 
modern encyclopedia for every class- 
room. @ When you find that more 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia | 
. : to Natural | 
are being purchased than any other Alway s Like New. no or wail 
| . e 
encyclopedia, it is your best evidence gute’ Biackboards, e that they — end ractory manner. 
“ 3 ' . hed carvice and ar iT heir Only Cos’ Drstless: | | 
that Compton’s is the most modern of hart aa @ nitary. ” F 
; : Their First 2 Tigekboards eee Write-on, Easy | all 
encyclopedia published. Natural $Uoey-to-C Eas mn A 
Teead from, URAL SLATE BLACKBOARD Aray!, P& on 
TANI NAT | me: 
COMPTON’S 201 Robin Mave. SLATE BLACKBOARD DS an} 
PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA _ |} NATURAL F 
| suc 
Produced and Sold by | 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ey 
1000 N. Dearborn Street | 
Chicago — 
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L | The Stout Institute Here Is a Desk 
A teachers college specializing : 

in the preparation of teachers of | That Will Make 

Household Arts and Industrial | Better Schools 


_ Arts, fitting them for teaching or 
supervising in vocational and part- | 
time schools, high schools, normal | 
schools, and colleges. 

Superior equipment, ample facil- 
ities, specialists in the various de- 
partments, make Stout an ideal 
school for the training of teachers 
' for particular fields. 

In Menomonie school conditions 
are favorable, surroundings are 
ideal, accommodations are com- 
fortable, and costs are low. Stout 
| graduates are easily placed. The 





The efficiency of the teacher’s work 





| summer school makes a special ap- depends upon the degree of intelligent 

| peal. The session this year opens reciprocation on the part of the pupils— 
| June 18, 1928. Write for informa- And that reciprocation is determined, 

| | tion to a remarkable degree, upon their com- 

| : P fort. 

1] Burton E. Nelson, President Correct Posture 

| | The Stout Institute | Also More Comfortable 

| | Menomonie, Wisconsin | and More Convenient 








The tendency of the average school 
desk is to force the pupil to twist in the 
=== seat—to face the light. 





| Interchangeable Carriages These disadvantages tend toward the 
DEMOUNTABLE development of Spinal Curvature, De- 
| fective Eyesight and Nervous Disorders. 
| a The Moeser Extended Arm 
he. Typist By the use of the Moeser Extended 
| ¢ does Arm on National Desks, we obviate all 
» it necessity for the pupil twisting in the 
| \Y easily seat and facing the light in order to se- 
| 7 cure support for the arm when writing. 
| , This feature tends to foster correct 
¥ posture, is more comfortable and con- 


venient, and greatly increases the usable 
writing and working surface. 

Support for the arm is afforded when 
pupil is facing the front, with full sup- 
port for the back when writing. Better 





wil | penmanship is a result, with less fatigue 
a | and nervous strain. 
eres | “ Full information on request. 
Less, | a s 
yo | }] From 27” carriage to the 11” and with The National School 
| a widths instantly inter- E e t C 
, Pa | Interchangeability on the Demountable quipmen O. 
ps } means more than it has ever meant upon Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
| any other typewriter. Sections are inter- 
changeable not only on one machine, but | Port Washington, Wis. 








they are interchangeable from machine | 
to machine. No other typewriter offers | 
| 
| 


such advantages. AI‘C 
Educational Department NAT IONAL School DESKS 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Since 1911. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8. A. 
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HA\ 7 E Y O i J SE EN IT That new companion tothe Dictionary, TI 
the Textbook, and the Encyclopedy}—— 
On display at Boston N. E. A. Convention, February 25—March 1 vol 
Booths 207 and 208 
: —- 
. “@ ; ” 
The Lincoln Library display, always a vital center 
os ener eee of interest at the Convention. 
The superintendent finds constant 
satisfaction in its use 
THE LINCOLN LIBRARY of Essential Informati 
THIS SINGLE VOLUME tells more and tells it more quickly than the average reference book of ten or more vol- 
umes. Aggressive educators everywhere are adopting it to solve the key problem of conserving time and energy, while 
increasing efficiency at the minimum cost. 
_ _ _ ‘ _ _ 
OVER 200 COPIES FOR LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 
Behind the ordering of these 200 copies lie two separate and distinct stories. The first is one of thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation. The Purchasing Committee combed the country for the most advantageous way of placing its reference 
, , book dollars. Fifty copies of The Lincoln Library appeared the 
best buy. The second story is one of tested value. Enthusiasm for 
The Lincoln Library from teachers and pupils alike confirmed the 
committee's judgment, and over 150 more copies were purchased. 
STUDENTS USE IT 
This is the final test of value for any supplementary reference 
book. “Our students are continuously referring to The Lincoln 
Library. We couldn't get along without it,’ says Mr. L. C. Cannon, 
Superintendent of Schools at Tower Hill, Ill. His words are echoed 
. by thousands of others whose schools are equipped with The Lin- 
lb omy coln Library. 
one volume 
Ae ae , TEACHERS NEED IT 
A supreme Triumph of Be 0k Value over Like a compass to an airplane, information quickly available on 
Book Bulk demand is a necessity for every efficient teacher. Mr. O. O. Barker, 
The Lincoln Library’s 2174 pages cover, in nat- County Superintendent of Schools at Shelbyville, IIl., writes of The 
ural order, practical English, Literatures of the Lincoln Library: “It is a necessary and indispensable working tool 
world, History of every country, Geography of all for both teachers and pupils. 
continents, Science, Mathematics, Economics and 
Useful Arts, Government of the United States ...... —_ ~ — -_ 
and all other countries, Art, Education, Biogra- SUPERINTENDENTS INSIST ON II 
phy of all ages, and numerous other subjects “You cannot serve your district better than by adding this vol- 
22,000 topics——10,000 test questions—-more than ume to your library.”’ Scores of statements of this sort from state, 
800 beautiful and instructive illustrations——-over county, district, and city superintendents mean only one thing— 
300 fact-rich tabulations—a marvelous index. The Lincoln Library occupies a place of its own in the educational 
For further information system of America. 
Mail This Cou pon «a THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
tt will bri ith bligati are Dept. WJ-8 1823 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
; t Ni cide SMe = wr Rees y wipers a beautiful 32-page book- — Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me 
- ing you _— a ore ne Ancoin Library and what it will please mail me your new illustrated booklet des- 
c = = both —— 7 oa professionally. ; , cribing The Lincoln Library of Essential Informa- 
1ether you attend the oston convention or not, by all means tion, the remarkable one-volume storehouse of 
send for this attractive booklet. You owe it to yourself and your ime lomenae 
; ; “gag he knowledge and reference. 
profession to know about this one-volume work which is bringing 
such powerful aid to the twentieth-century revolution in teaching Name F 
methods, 4 eet a 
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